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FRANCE’S NEXT GOVERNMENT 


HE result of the French elections is broadly that chaos 

has been averted without stability being achieved. The 

situation has not been materially changed by the declara- 
; tion of a few outstanding results since the article from 
Paris on another page was written. But if, as reported, M. Queuille 
declines to continue as Prime Minister uncertainties will be still 
further increased. That the Communists have failed to secure 
as many seats as either the de Gaullists (R.P.F.) or the Socialists 
is satisfactory, though the justice of their complaint against the 
new electoral system, which can only be defended on the ground 
that the end justifies the means, cannot well be denied. With 
the extremes, the R.P.F. and the Communists, each as strong 
(except for a vote or two) as the strongest of the centre parties, 
it is clear that a continuation of coalition government is essential. 
But it is by no means clear what form the coalition shall take. 
The alternatives are to lean to the Left, on the Socialists, or to 
the Right, on the de Gaullists, assuming, what is very far from 
certain, that the latter are willing to co-operate. The Socialists, 
who have brought so many French Governments down since 
the war, are again the key of the situation. If they want office 
at all it is only on terms, and to join with the Roman Catholic 
M.R.P. in a Cabinet which will inevitably have to face the 
question of clerical or State schools will mean a renewal of the 
internal tensions of which there has been all too much experience 
in the last two years. That France has by a large majority 
declared for Parliamentary government, as against authoritarian 
government of either the Right or the Left, and that the Com- 
munists, quite apart from the distribution of seats, have secured 
a lower popular vote than in 1946, are matters for satisfaction. 
Since the Assembly does not meet till July 5th there is plenty of 
time for the complicated manoeuvre of Cabinet-making. 


Agreement on Japan 
The second visit of Mr. Dulles to London seems to have bee 


more productive than the first. He has been able to return to 
Washington reasonably certain that when the draft treaty with 
Japan is formally presented to the Governments concerned it 
will not meet with any serious criticism (except of course from 


Russia), and that some time before the end of the year the treaty 
will be signed. But, and this is such an important qualification’ 
that to many people it still outweighs the treaty’s considerable 
merits, the peace treaty will not be signed by Russia or by China, 
Russia will abstain for many reasons, all of which are obvious 
and probably none of which could be overcome by negotiation. 
China will abstain because her signature will not be invited. As 
Britain and the United States have failed to agree on which 
China—Communist or Nationalist—is the right China to partici- 
pate in the treaty, neither is apparently to take part, but at some 
later date the Japanese Government will have to make a choice 
between the two and secure its adherence to the treaty or make 
a separate treaty with it. This compromise is thoroughly unsatis- 
factory, and must leave the Japanese themselves extremely 
uneasy. If a treaty is signed with the Western Powers alone, the 
occupation troops will withdraw, leaving Japan still technically 
at war with her two nearest and largest neighbours. Mr. Walter 
Lippmann has recently argued with his usual persuasiveness that 
there is, in any case, no point in talking of a Japanese treaty until 
the Korean war is over; that war can only be waged by the 
United Nations from their Japanese bases, and that the bases 
will not be available to them once Japan becomes a sovereign 
State again. But it is understood that America will by agreement 
continue to occupy bases in Japan, so the military situation may 
in fact be little changed. 


A Rival to Congress 


There has never been much doubt that the Indian Congress 
would have to split; the only question was at what moment 
the split would come, and along what lines. The official forma- 
tion last week-end of a new party, to be called the Peasants’ 
and Workers’ Democratic Party, really answers only the first of 
these two questions ; what the new party will stand for, or what 
it would try to do if it ever had a chance of office, are far from 
clear. Its name, and the declared intention to establish “a free, 
democratic, casteless and classless society,” are presumably 
designed to catch Left-wing voters, though on the subject of 
nationalisation it is lukewarm. But probably the Indian voters 
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will be less interested.in the new party's philosophy than in the 
fact that it exists, and that by the simple fact of existing it offers 
an alternative to Congress. All that the new party’s leaders 
really have to do is to point out the glaring shortcomings of 
Congress rule and say that they will put a stop to them. The 
flourishing black market, administrative inefficiency and corrup- 
tion are all abuses which Congress has failed to check ; Mr. 
Kripalani and his colleagues in the Peasants’ and Workers’ Party 
say that they have the will and the power to check them. But 
it is still an advantage for any party in India if it can prove 
that it has inherited part at least of the mantle of Mr. Gandhi, 
and there is much in the new party’s make-up which shows 
unmistakable traces of the teaching of the master. Its call for 
decentralisation and the strengthening of local units of govern- 
ments is one that Mr. Gandhi would have approved of, as he 
would of its suspicion of big business and its encouragement of 
local crafts. But it will still be the official Congress which, under 
the leadership of Mr. Gandhi's lieutenant, Mr. Nehru, preserves 
direct continuity with the Gandhian tradition. This will be of 
great importance in the coming elections, and even more impor- 
tant will be the existing Congress political organisation. Mr. 
Kripalani can hardly hope to build up anything comparable to 
this in the space of a few months. 


Ping Pong at Paris 

The latest Soviet Note on the subject of a conference of Foreign 
Ministers makes it perfectly easy for Mr. Morrison to call off the 
meeting of Foreign Ministers if he does not want one, and 
perfectly easy for him to go forward with it if he does. In the 
present state of the world to take the former course would be ~ 
to assume the gravest responsibility. To inscribe the Atlantic 
Treaty on the agenda of the conference as a “ disagreed ” item 
could do no possible harm. Russia will be free to say what she 
likes about the treaty whether it is formally on the agenda or 
not, and the Allies can reply or be silent whether it is on the 
agenda or not. Efforts to represent this as something better than 
a question of hair-splitting have been singularly unimpressive. 
It must, moreover, be considered that—fantastic though it may 
seem—the Soviet Government clearly does entertain real appre- 
hensions about America’s intentions, just as the Western Powers 
entertain apprehensions about Russia’s. These ping-pong tactics 
over one item on the agenda are puerile. Both parties have dug 
themselves in so deep as to make it difficult for them to change 
their attitude. But it will be much to Mr. Morrison’s credit if 
he shows himself capable of rising above the level attained in 
another sphere by Dr. Mosaddaqg. What matters is to get on 
with the conference. 


A New N.A.T.O. Agreement 

The general smoothness of the working of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation arrangements is demonstrated not so much 
by. the device of appointing Admiral Carney Commander-in- 
Chief in Southern Europe (the vexed question of the Mediter- 
ranean command still being left open) as by the agreement 
signed on Tuesday by the twelve member-States regulating the 
legal position of troops stationed, under General Eisenhower's 
strategic dispositions, in another country than their own. That 
such disposition may be necessary is clear, and equally clear are 
the complications that might arise from them. A soldier is per- 
fectly capable of committing civil offences, and he is not normally 
immune from the process of the civil law of his own country 
when he does that. The new agreement provides, very rightly 
but very necessarily, that he shall be equally subject to the civil 
Jaw of the Atlantic Treaty country where he may be stationed— 
“ the receiving country ” as it is to be technically called. Offences 
there must needs be, and both criminal and civil proceedings may 
be necessitated in different cases. That is provided for, and so 
are difficulties that may arise regarding housing, the employment 
of local labour, taxation (national and local) and similar 
questions. Mr. Morrison was well justified in expressing satis- 
faction that the whole business had been settled so expeditiously 
and so harmoniously. 
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The Lords and Tshekedi 


Indications that uneasiness about the treatment of Tshekedi 
Khama is increasing in Labour circles, as it should, are provided 
by a letter from Mrs. Eirene White, a Labour M.P., in Tuesday's 
Times and the question asked by Lord Stansgate, a Labour Peer, 
in the House of Lords the same day. In reply to it Lord Lucan, 
the recently appointed Under-Secretary for Commonwealth 
Relations, did, and no doubt could do, no more than retail the 
completely unconvincing statement made by his chief, Mr. 
Gordon-Walker, in an address to the Overseas Empire Corre- 
spondents Association last week. Lord Salisbury having put his 
finger on the root of the problem by declaring that “ Tshekedi 
has not committed any crime or any offence of any kind, and 
the Government's decision appears to be entirely contrary to 
the principles of British justice,” and Lord Samuel having joined 
in the request for an early debate, the Lord Chancellor at once 
agreed. That is satisfactory, but a debate in the Lords is no 
substitute for a debate in the Commons, where the Secretary for 
Commonwealth Relations can be put on his own defence. The 
Liberal motion on the subject is in fact to be debated there on 
Tuesday—with Mr. Churchill planting himself squarely beside 
the Liberals. 


Rival Rifles 

Controversy continues to rumble, if not to rage, round the 
War Office decision to re-equip the British Army with the .280 
rifle in place of the .303. The United States Army has, and 
apparently intends to stick to, a .300 rifle—the Garand—and it 
appears that the Canadian Army (at present using, like us, the 
.303) is going to switch to the Garand, too. The failure to achieve 
standardisation is unfortunate, but there is some reason to believe 
that the British (who must, in any case, discard their bolt-action 
rifle in favour of a semi-automatic carbine) are going to finish 
up with the best rifle, and that this is realised by experts in 
America. Tests carried out over there demonstrated the 
superiority of the .280 over the .300, and the ultimate rejection 
of the former by the Americans appears to have been due to ill- 
informed objections in political circles, where the realisation that 
the G.I. would be firing a smaller bullet than the Chinese and 
North Koreans were firing at him caused grave, though mis- 
placed, concern. Actually the .280 is superior to the .300 both 
in hitting power and accuracy, and though there is only a small 
difference in weight and bulk between one .280 bullet and one 
.300 bullet, a thousand of the former weigh a great deal less than 
a thousand of the latter, a circumstance materially affecting the 
problems of supplying ammunition to the forward troops. The 
British Army has got to get itself a new rifle, and the problem 
which our authorities had to decide was: Did the advantages 
of standardisation outweigh the disadvantages of accepting the 
second-best, and not the best, weapon available ? It is difficult 
to say that they were wrong in plumping for the .280. 





Money for Fun 

The British public is by this time so apathetically accustomed 
to expenditure measured by thousands of millions that the mere 
increase in the cost of the Festival Gardens at Battersea (which 
their warmest devotee would recognise as a luxury rather than a 
necessity) from a tender of £524,370 to a cost of £1,500,000 stirs 
few emotions. Yet it is manifest that something has gone 
seriously wrong, and Mr. Stokes did well to inaugurate his own 
assumption of responsibility for the Festival of Britain by asking 
two well-known firms of accountants to investigate and report. 
It is only an interim report that was issued on Monday, but it 
contains enough information to furnish ample material for the 
debate that will doubtless be called for in the House of 
Commons. Many questions need to be asked. It can well be 
believed that the abnormal weather of the early months of this 
year delayed operations to some extent. But who was responsible 
for the delay between the end of June, 1949, when the basic 
scheme was agreed on, and April, 1950, when the contractor 
began work, with only a general lay-out plan prepared and only a 
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very limited part of the site available? Who decided that thirteen 
unpaid directors, all with businesses or professions of their own, 
were a fit body to take charge of this extensive and novel enter- 
prise ? It is true that the £1,500,000 is the cost of more extensive 
work than was covered by the original tender, but why were not 
the whole requirements foreseen from the beginning ? After all, 
this Government does claim a certain expertise in planning. 
There may, of course, have been unavoidable miscalculations, 
but it is noteworthy that the result in such cases is always an 
increase, not a reduction, in expense. The investigation must be 
pursued to the end, if only to exonerate persons who, in the 
general confusion of authorities, might be unjustly blamed. 


Price-Fixing Problems 


Since tooth-paste is the example Sir Hartley Shawcross took, 
the question of conditions of resale may as well be discussed 
on the basis of tooth-paste as on anything else. A retailer who 
stocks a particular brand of that commodity continued to sell it 
at Is. 4d. when the producers of it had raised the retail price 
to ls. 8d., and was promptly threatened not merely with the 
refusal of further supplies of that particular article but of a 
general boycott by the producers of other similar proprietary 
goods. The Government, anxious to keep down prices to the con- 
sumer (except where nationalised industries are concerned) and to 
that end zealous to foster competition (except where they have 
created a monopoly) contemplate legislation prohibiting any such 
restraints on the retailer. There will be sympathy with the aim, 
but the question is complicated, and it will not be easy either to 
frame satisfactory legislation or to carry it through. But there is 
one important distinction which the Lloyd-Jacob committee, 
which considered this subject in 1949, drew. It is one thing for 
the proprietors of Klenodent to say that unless their product is 
sold at the stipulated price they will withhold future supplies, 
and quite another for the proprietors of Dentoklene and all 
similar commodities to join in a boycott too. The committee 
held, very sensibly, that in the former case, the question being 
simply one between the retailer and a single supplier, official 
intervention is not warranted, whereas in the second, what is 
involved is a general trade boycott, which should be prohibited 
as definitely against the public interest. Sic Hartley Shawcross 
should not disregard this distinction. 


Armaments & Welfare 


The speech of Mr. Jack Tanner, President of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, on Monday is of some importance, both on 
account of the voting strength of the union in a Labour Party 
Conference and because Mr. Tanner supports broadly the thesis 
of Mr. Bevan and his fellow-dissidents in the House of 
Commons that there must in existing circumstances be a certain 
measure of rearmament, but not enough to affect the expenditure 
required by the social services. There is undoubtedly a super- 
ficial plausibility about this contention, but it will not survive 
serious examination. To consent to going part way on the 
rearmament road involves necessarily going the whole way. No 
one wants rearmament. It is forced on a reluctant nation by the 
existence of extensive armaments in the east of Europe, in the 
hands of a Power whose whole attitude is menacing (witness the 
rearmament of Eastern Germany and the satellite States) and 
with: whom effective negotiation has proved impossible. No one 
has been able to suggest any means of averting war except the 
mobilisation of such defensive forces in the west as to deter 
Russia from attacking. If she did attack successfully, or even 
with only initial success, the social services would be past praying 
for or talking about. Rearmament limited by the demands of the 
social services is, or may easily be, mere futility. It would be 
merely provocative without being effective. National safety 
unfortunately demands that for the moment the needs of rearma- 
ment must come first. They have not, in fact, so far curtailed the 
social services at all, for the National Health Service is this year 
getting more from the Exchequer than ever before ; the charges 
for teeth and spectacles are an internal adjustment. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE House has been seeing more of Mr. Bevan in the last 

few days, and now everybody appreciates what has been 

keeping him from the Chamber. To quote a now forgotten 
Labour Minister, Mr. Bevan could not produce a new Socialist 
policy like a rabbit out of a hat. That means ful employment 
with a vengeance. Now the policy has been forged and its publi- 
cation early next month is awaited by Labour members with 
impatience or apprehension or both. The policy being off his 
hands, Mr. Bevan now finds a seat plumb in the centre of the 
Government front bench below the gangway. Let it be admitted 
he lends it an air. His is no commonplace head. He is not going 
to exercise his indisputable right to the seat at the corner of this 
same bench below the gangway from which he could overawe 
Ministers. Yet it is a seat of good omen for outcast Ministers. 
It was Mr. Churchill’s through the "thirties and he left it to become 
Prime Minister. 


* * * 


The new policy is designed to force the Socialist pace and 
confound the consolidators. It is worth noting that there has 
always been as much disputation in the Labour Party about the 
place of the Socialist revolution as about its content. Ramsay 
MacDonald was more than willing to leave it to the inevitability 
of gradualness. The Left Wing thereupon launched a counter- 
movement for “ Socialism in our Time.” To Baldwin’s mellow 
humour it sounded more like a campaign for “ Socialism in no 
Time.” Today Mr. Morrison champions “ Socialism by Stages,” 
alternating with pauses for consolidation or, as he put it at the 
week-end for a food-obsessed age, for digestion. Mr. Bevan 
who, with his followers, repeats today the rdéle of the “ Socialism 
in No Time ” rebels ‘of the twenties, dismisses this as “ stopping 
to pick flowers ” on the road to the new Jerusalem when what 
is called for is forced marches. 

* 7 * * 

While the political world awaits the new revelation, Mr. Bevan 
has given it something to talk about in his Cumnock speech. A 
cold shiver must have gone through some Ministers on hearing 
his decree that Labour Governments must become more pro- 
letarian in personnel; that the movement must dispense with 
leaders from the “ top drawer of society.” They must have been 
urgently asking themselves and each other where you pass from 
the middle to the top drawer. Mr. Attlee is solid middle-class, 
though as a child he had (so his biographer relates) a governess 
who had been employed by Lord Randolph Churchill to 
“ governess ” Master Winston and had survived it. “ Heaven’s 
above,” Mr. Attlee may have speculated, “surely that doesn’t 
carry me into the top drawer ?” Mr. Dalton would naturally feel 
confident that he was not a topper. He can point to an infancy 
spent amid the squalors of Windsor Castle and to a struggle which 
has lifted him from Eton and King’s to the Treasury bench. 
“ There is nothing of your top-drawer chap about that,” he must 
comfort himself. But some ministerial heads would clearly roll. 
Charity forbids us to particularise. 

+ + * 

Mr. Gaitskell, even if he could escape by the social test, would 
be condemned under the alternative indictment as an expert, an 
economist, a “ one-dimensional figure.” They, too, are for the 
dark. But when Mr. Bevan inveighs against experts it is just this 
one expert, Mr. Gaitskell, he has in mind. He laid his impious 
hands on false teeth and spectacles and has incurred the inveterate 
hostility of Mr. Bevan. Mr. Bevan may protest his respect for his 
late colleagues, but Mr. Morrison and Mr. Gaitskell know they 
can expect no quarter from him. There will be a pretty war in the 
autumn unless they capitulate to him entirely or go a long way 
to meet him. 


7 7 7 * 

The Commons have had a lot on their plate what With the 
committee stage of the Finance Bill completed (it ought to have 
been to a roll of drums) at 4 on Wednesday morning and 
ministerial statements on a variety of matters from Persigto resale 
prices. 
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SUICIDE IN PERSIA ? 


Nobody really knows what is supposed to be happening 

in Abadan, and whether the fate of the installations is 
being decided from the sick-bed of Dr. Mossadag or from the 
envious brain of the oil rapporteur, M. Makki. The trouble all 
along has been that the Persians were unable to explain 
in precise terms what they wanted. They knew clearly enough 
what they did not want: they did not want the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company. Thus it has always been Dr. Mossadaq’s instinct 
to give an immediate no to any suggestion made by the Oil 
Company, and to analyse the reasons for his negative after- 
wards. It is this instinctive refusal to co-operate which has 
brought about the present extremely critical situation. 

If British control of the oil wells in South Persia and of the 
refineries at Abadan comes to an end, the disaster is one that 
will be more immediately felt in Persia than in this country. 
For a short time, it is true, the Persians will be able to ignore the 
economic implications of the death of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany in contemplation of their political victory ; a victory which, 
almost to the letter, fulfils Persian aspirations in the first big 
political upheaval which has really united the whole country 
since the constitutional movement at the turn of the century. Dr. 
Mossadaq and his friends have consistently campaigned for two 
complementary objects: the nationalisation of the oil industry 
and the exclusion of foreign interests. A few sober (but always 
silent) Persians have had their doubts about the wisdom or 
practicability of these objects ; but even these “ moderates ” have 
felt a response to the chords of patriotism which have been so 
energetically vibrated. And now, it seems, oil is nationalised and 
the foreigners are packing up with a haste which can easily be 
made to look undignified. For the moment there will be nothing 
but rejoicing ; it will be time enough to consider the reckoning 
when the celebrations are over. 

Nobody—not even Dr. Mossadaq—can pretend that the 
reckoning is not a formidable one. An enterprise such as that 
which the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company has built up in Persia is 
one of the most complex manifestations of modern industry. 
Even if a fully-trained staff was waiting to take over from those 
British officials who will probably be forced to depart, it would 
still be some months before the installations were working with 
their former efficiency. But no trained staff is available. It may be 
that Persia will be able to recruit some technicians, in spite of the 
discougagement there will be to restrain American or Western 
European nationals from stepping into the breach—and in spite, 
for that matter, of the natural reluctance of any good technician 
to work in an undertaking which he has reason to suspect will be 
inefficiently controlled. It is also probable that there are Persians 
with sufficiently long experience of the oil industry to hold posts 
carrying more responsibility than those they have hitherto occu- 
pied. But the plain fact, which even Dr. Mossadaq has more 
than once admitted, is that without foreign assistance the Persian 
oil industry cannot continue except as a parody of its former self. 

The only hope for the Persians would be if the wave of patriotic 
fervour which has carried through the nationalisation of the oil 
industry could be used to effect a revolution in other spheres of the 
national life. If a new spirit of self-sacrifice and labour could 
awaken to reform the corrupt and top-heavy administration, to 
ensure that taxation was justly imposed, effectively collected and 
its proceeds wisely spent, then by slow and painful stages Persia 
might regain a political and economic equilibrium. But unfortu- 
nately there is not the slightest sign of this new dawn. The 
tendency today is for Persians to believe that the nationalisation 
of oil will bring them more rewards for Jess labour ; the rich ruling 


P ERSIAN actions are often as obscure as their words. 


classes covet the perquisites which the nationalised industry will 
offer them in the way of revenue and patronage. They have been 
gainers before in time of national distress, and they see no reason 
why they should be gainers this time. The poor have been tokd 
so often that the Oil Company was the source of all their miseries, 
and that with its removal there would be an abundance for all, 
that they have no reason to disbelieve this lunatic doctrine. Both 
rich and poor are doomed to be disappointed. The rich have failed 
to recognise the implications of the campaign for nationalising 
oil, which has drawn its momentum from the general dissatisfac- 
tion with things as they are. When conditions do not improve 
there will be a hunt for new scapegoats, and they will not be hard 
to find. It is extremely difficult to see how Persia can now avoid 
a political upheaval of the most violent nature, and how such an 
upheaval can bring in its wake anything but the triumph of the 
Tudeh Party ; unless, of course, either Russia or the West inter- 
venes directly in Persian affairs and thus risks a world war. 


It is tempting at this stage of the crisis to look back and consider 
how the catastrophe might have been avoided. This post-mortem 
would be more valuable than most because the Persian crisis is 
one that could easily repeat itself in other parts of the world. It 
is fairly certain that if, at the end of the war, the Oil Company 
had made a juster estimate of the temper of Persian nationalism, 
and made an effort to forestall its criticisms by a really generous 
gesture, much of the wind would have been taken out of the 
Nationalists’ sails. But was there a moment in the last two months 
when things could have been retrieved ? Was the final breakdown 
inevitable ? It is not easy to decide these questions, because full 
reports of the negotiations (if they deserve that name) in Tehran 
are still lacking, and those Persian arguments which have been 
reported here are, as might be expected, wrapped in verbal 
obscurities. The adamant Persian demand seems to have been 
that seventy-five per cent. of the receipts taken by the Oil Com- 
pany since March (less running expenses) should be handed over 
to the Persians, while the remaining twenty-five per cent. should 
be deposited in a bank against agreed payment for compensation. 
The Oil Company’s representatives described these terms as 
ridiculous. But twenty-five per cent. of the receipts is a consider- 


able sum, and whether it was ridiculous or not depends on what ~ 


was supposed to come out of it. Were taxation (both British and 
Persian) to be met out of the quarter share, in addition to divi- 
dends ? And what-about payments to reserve and re-equipment ? — 
It may well be that the Persians presented their ultimatum in such 
a way that its rejection could not be avoided. But it is just 
possible that even the terms of the “ ultimatum” allowed room 
for manoeuvre. After all, the final British counter-proposal ~ 


suggested the payment to the Persian Government of £3,000,000 — 
a month, pending a final settlement, which works out at about © 


three times the amount received by the Persian Government in — 


royalties up to now. The Company was, therefore, obviously © 


prepared for a considerable cut in its profits. 

But considerations of this sort are now too late. The Oil Com- © 
pany’s delegation has been withdrawn and events in Abadan are 
being left to take their course. If the Persians pursue their chosen 
road to ruin, there is little that the British Government can do to — 


* save them from the political implications of their choice. We ” 


shall have to plan on the assumption that a general war will” 
not break out, and that there wili be no serious interruption in” 
the development of the other Middle Eastern oulfields. The 
present rate of oil production in Persia is about 30,000,000 tons ~ 
a year ; by 1956 it should have risen to about 42,000,000 tons. 
But in those five years production in other Middle East fields ~ 
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should rise from about 70,000,000 tons to nearly 110,000,000 tons. 
In other words, in five years the loss of even the expanded Persian 
production should have been more than made good. This is the 
most optimistic reading of the situation. It does not allow for 
the difficulties of replacing quickly the lost refining capacity at 
Abadan.: It also assumes that the oil from Iraq will be able to 
reach the markets where it is needed. At present this is not the 
case. The pipe-line from Kirkuk to Haifa is still closed, owing to 
Iraq’s refusal to admit the existence of Israel, and Egypt refuses to 
allow tankers carrying crude oil to pass through the Suez Canal 
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on their way to the Haifa refineries. General Riley, the United 
States Chief of Staff, has described. the Egyptian blockade as 
“‘ an aggressive action,” and Mr. Eden was quite right in demand- 
ing in the House of Commons on Tuesday that this hostile act 
should be brought to an end. Unfortunately the spectacle of 
British subjects decamping from Persia as a result of nationalist 
pressure is much more likely to stimulate the Egyptians to still 
further acts of hostility against the West. Here, also, it is the 
political outlook which is even more full of unpleasant possibilities 
than the economic. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


brook ”) attacks Sir Oliver Franks, British Ambassador at 

Washington. So does Col. McCormick’s Chicago Tribune; 
does the Daily Express welcome the companionship ? The Daily 
Express attacks the Ambassador because, among other counts, 
he “has made no mark upon the country in which he serves.” 
The Chicago Tribune attacks him because he brings too much 
British influence to bear on the United States Government. The 
fact, as almost every Englishman serving in America or visiting 
America testifies, is that Sir Oliver Franks is filling his 
responsible and difficult office with conspicuous success. His 
ability and intellectual range is unquestioned ; he is an admirable 
speaker ; he is what is known as “a good mixer,” with no frills 
of any kind. If it is an offence to have been a university don it 
is one committed equally by Lord Bryce, by general consent 
one of the most successful British Ambassadors who ever served 
in Washington. I am not at all surprised that the Chicago 
Tribune should violate the very proper. convention under which 
newspapers refrain from attacks on diplomats, who, unlike 
Ministers, are not in a position to enter into controversy. I don’t 
know that I am very much surprised that the Daily Express 
should violate it too. 

* * * * 

The assembling of people together to promote peace does no 
harm provided it is peace pure and simple, not peace according 
to the prescription of a particular State, that is in question. A 
new body, “ The Musicians’ Organisation for Peace,” starts with 
the considerable disadvantage of finding three-quarters of a 
column in black type devoted to it—with high approbation—on 
the front page of the Daily Worker. Let that pass. It is fair to 
add that the Daily Telegraph also mentions the organisation on 
its front page, though not in special type. But what do the 
musicians want that nine-tenths of the people of this country 
don’t want, and how do they propose to achieve it? They want 
the “ breaking down of suspicion and the encouragement of free 
and friendly* intermingling of peoples.” Where is suspicion 
engendered ? Where is a relentless isolation insisted on ? How 
many musicians have been able to mingle freely and friendlily 
with the people of Russia? The second aim is to “urge the 
Governments of the Great Powers to settle their differences by 
peaceful negotiation, however arduous and taxing to the patience 
this may be.” Who could fail to agree ? But on which Great 
Power is this course to be urged ? Which Powers have month 
after month been striving for a settlement by negotiation in 
Korea ? Which Power, per contra, has drawn a line through 
Europe and hung an iron curtain across it, which no negotiations 
have been able to pierce ? The musicians’ efforts are in principle 
to be applauded. It might mean a lot if they had any effect in 
the only quarter where such efforts are needed. 

. * * * 

Hamilton Fyfe had as long and varied a career in journalism 
as any man I can think of. He was 81 when he died last week and 
he had been writing to the end. His fortunes were largely bound 
up with Lord Northcliffe’s and he was one of the numerous 
biographers of that spectacular personality. He was not the only 
editor of the Daily Herald to find the exercise of his functions 
incompatible with the activities of the Trade Union representa- 
tives who direct the paper’s policy, and after four years he 


r “HE Daily Express (“ Controlling shareholder Lord Beaver- 





resigned. But the outstanding feature in his career was the report 
he sent, as Daily Mail war correspondent in the First War, of the 
retreat from Mons in 1914. It began with the rather emotional 
words, “ Would to God I had not to tell this story.” No one 
whose memory goes back to that day will forget the sensation 
the article caused or the alarm it temporarily inspired, though 
F. E. Smith, as Director of the Press Bureau, had modified parts 
of it ; but public opinion soon decided in favour of knowing the 
truth, however grim. Fyfe, whose first name was Henry, was 
liable to be confused with his younger brother, Sir William 
Hamilton Fyfe, late Principal of Aberdeen University. 
* * * * 

Having got myself somewhat involved over Charles Wesley a 
few weeks ago, I am possibly a little rash in bringing George 
Whitefield into discussion. But there really ought to be some 
agreement as to how to spell him. In Tottenham Court Road 
there are two notices within about ten yards of each other. On 
one Whitefield’s Memorial Church proclaims that it is White- 
field’s Church (or what the Germans have left of it); on the other 
the St. Pancras Borough Council proclaims that the gardens at the 
side of the Tabernacle site are Whitfield Gardens. The Council 
would point out no doubt that the street at the other end of the 
gardens is Whitfield Street. It is. But why is it? There is no 
question that the name is taken from the Chapel, or Tabernacle, 
where Whitefield began preaching in 1756. It may be admitted 
that his ancestors were once called Whytfeild, and then Whitfeld. 
But the evangelist’s father was Whitefield and about the evan- 
gelists’ own name there can be no argument at all. His own 
writings, and Wesley’s Journal, are decisive as to that. Why 
should not the St. Pancras Borough Council take to accuracy 
even now ? 

7 - * * 

Enterprise is sometimes ill rewarded. Mr. George Archibald, 
connected with films professionally and with the Labour Party 
politically, was made a peer in the Birthday Honours List in 
June, 1949. Whitaker's Almanack for 1950, then in process of 
going to press, just managed to record the fact of the elevation, 
but inadvertently added the*entry “ Heir—None.” There* is, 
however, an heir, so he and Lord Archibald jointly brought a 
libel action against Whitaker. It was mentioned before Mr. 
Justice Slade on Monday, when, the year-book having apologised 
with due abjectitude and inserted correction-slips in as many 
copies of its 1950 edition as it could, the record was withdrawn 
by consent. But I see another libel action in the making. Me. 
Elwyn Jones, the plaintiffs’ counsel, is referred to in the Man- 
chester Guardian report first as Elwin and later as Edwin. Is 
the Recorder of Merthyr Tydvil, born and bred at Llanelly, 
educated at Aberystwyth, to be Anglicised like this with 
impunity ? Leeks and harps, no. 

: * * * 

Jewish children, I am told, at any rate Jewish children in the 
East End of London, are better brought up than non-Jewish, 
and juvenile crime is diminishing among the Jews while it is 
increasing elsewhere. Reason? Jewish mothers don’t go out 
to work, but stay at home and look after their children. Women’s 
work, no doubt, is needed in many industries, particularly now, 
but is there justification for securing it at the children’s expense. 
A nice question for sociologists with large views. JANUS. 
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Is War Likely, and When? 


By R. C. K. ENSOR 


WICE in my life-time I have seen the world confronted 

by an aggressive Great Power, and on the first two 

occasions war resulted. It is very important for the 
pacific democracies—who cannot choose war's date, but have to 
let the aggressor strike them first—to know beforehand when 
the blow is to be expected. But even if they had accurate know- 
ledge, there is a trait in democratic psychology which would 
heavily hamper their acting on it. 

The trait can be best shown by reminiscence. Before the 
First World War anyone who predicted it incurred unpopularity 
as a “ war-monger.” The argument against him ran something 
like this. “ War, with modern weapons, would annihilate civilisa- 
tion. Therefore it ought to be unthinkable. Therefore you ought 
not to think it. If you do think it, you will bring it nearer. 
Anyone who declares a great war to be possible commits a crime 
against peace.” Thus it was that, though from February, 1913, 
signs multiplied that Germany would make war in August, 1914, 
the British people, like the men in Noah’s day, went on eating 
and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, and talking about 
cricket and football and racing, until the Flood came. 

Yet when it was all over, they had learned little ; and when a 
new aggression appeared, they repeated their wishful thinking. 
Once more we were told that war would annihilate civilisation 
(this time the emphasis was upon the aeroplane), and so it was 
unthinkable ; and so anyone who thought it possible was a “ war- 
monger.” Again the signs multiplied; again the inhibiting 
current of popular opinion made it almost impossible for either 
Parliament or the Press to do justice to them. A Second World 
War would be “ too terrible.” That was how the “ appeasing ” 
Government of Mr. Chamberlain came to make almost no pre- 
war provision of air-raid shelters, and the Labour Opposition so 
late as April 27th, 1939, voted in Parliament against compulsory 
service. 

A third time the challenge comes—with much the same result. 
“A Third World War is too terrible to think of” ; and so. we 
“ must not.think of it.” The atomic bomb would “ annihilate 
civilisation,” and so we ought not to do anything (e.g., construct 
special shelters) which would visibly proclaim our reasonable 
expectation that it will be used. It is true that we are now re- 
arming ; but only since the Korean War showed us the aggressor 
4 l'oeuvre, and only because our Government is able to argue 
that rearmament spells peace, in the sense that an unarmed 
Britain would invite attack more than a rearmed one. Moreover, 
the possibility of war is put a comfortable distance off. If the 
blow were planned for, say, 1954, we ought by then to be in a 
good position either to parry or to prevent it. But will it wait, 
can one think, for-our convenience? 

Two questions require to be answered. The first is: Will 
Russia launch a world war? The second is: If so, at what date 
will she launch it? The aggressor, of course, chooses his own 
date, and it is an enormous advantage for him that he can. For 
the mechanical side of war—aeroplanes, tanks, lorries, rockets, 
radar, &c.—upon which almost everything now depends, can 
only be provided by mass-production ; and that involves stereo- 
typing patterns and inventions from about two years before the 
goods are required. The correct dating of this interval is very 
snportant ; for if mass-production is put in hand too late, the 
material will be still unavailable when war starts, whereas if it 
is begun too early the material may be obsolescent or obsolete. 
The defensive Powers, who are left guessing when the date will 
be, are at a corresponding disadvantage. 

First, then, will there be a Third World War at all? Here, 
I think, the balance of probability now strongly indicates that 
there will. The arguments of those who think that there will not 
too often remind one of what used to be said before 1914 about 
the moderation behind the bluster of Hohenzollernism, or in the 
"thirties about the possibility of a permanent live-and-let-live 
between Great Britain and Hitler. We can easily see now that 
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those were illusions ; that both Hohenzollern and Hitler Ger- 
many spelt war—not merely because their regressive and, in 
Hitler’s case, barbarous ideologies were constantly affronted by 
ours, but chiefly because they had definite territorial ambitions, 
to realise which they had to conquer us. Not dissimilar is the 
situation today. 

In all three cases it might be asked why the aggressor should 
fight when without fighting he had gained so much and stood to 
gain so much more. But the same question could be asked about 
nearly every aggression in history. Acquisitive success does not 
usually restrain—rather it stimulates—and no modern Power 
ever had so much acquisitive success as has come to Russia 
since the last war. Nor has any Power ever maintained, year in, 
year out, a campaign of such bellicose and hate-breeding defama- 
tion against its opponents. The comparable campaign conducted 
by Hitler against the Czechs and the Poles lasted only a few 
months each. Propaganda of so much virulence as that now 
daily injected into the minds of the Soviet populations is calcu- 
lated to produce a mental current towards war too strong for 
even its authors to resist. 

But, it may be objected, has not Stalin said deliberately and 
repeatedly that war is avoidable, and that it is quite possible 
for Russia to have one ideology and one set of institutions while 
other Great Powers have wholly different ones, and yet for no 
collision to occur between them? Yes, of course he has. What 
else could he be expected to say? No one planning a war shows 
his hand till he is ready to play it. I would go further, and be 
quite prepared to find that of all the Politburo Stalin is personally 
the least bellicose. He has plucked success by very narrow 
margins out of two wars, and can scarcely be eager to hazard 
his reputation in a third. But the forces set in motion by Russia’s 
colossal campaign of hatred and lying are bigger than any indi- 
vidual—even Stalin. If Stalin could break them, do you not 
think he would have released the Russian wives of British 
husbands? 

So to the first question—Is Russia heading for war?—I think 
the answer must be Yes. It remains to consider the second 
question—When? Here we have no clear pointers such as 
Hitler gave, when in 1936 he called up not only the conscripts 
due to come forward that autumn, but those due to do so a year 
later—a measure plainly revealing that he intended to challenge 
Europe (as he did) in August or September, 1938. Yet some 
possible signs are not lacking. 

A Russian aggressor in choosing his date would naturally aim 
at striking a balance between two opposite tendencies. On the 
one hand his country has a great superiority over the Western 
Powers in army and air-force units available for immediate use 
on the Western front. On the other hand America has a great 


superiority in atomic weapons. Both superiorities,; however, are ~ 


in process of being diminished—the Russian land and air 
superiority by the working of the Atlantic Pact and the American 
atomic superiority by the Russians’ quick use of the secrets sold 
to them by the traitor-scientists—Fuchs, Nunn, Pontecorvo and 
the rest. The Russians could not wait too long lest their land 
and air superiority disappears ; but equally they could not afford 
to start too early lest they find themselves without sufficient 
atomic weapons to hit back and sustain the morale of their 
people. 

Balancing these opposites, I have long thought that 1952 _ 
might be Russia’s latest date. For by 1953 the air expansion of © 
the United States and Great Britain would be enormous, and ~ 
General Eisenhower's land force should also have grown into” 
something formidable, whereas by 1952 neither of these things 
would have happened. Might the blow be struck still earlier, 
in this year ? None of us can say, because much would seem to 7 
depend on the pace of Russian atomic expansion, about which} 
so little can be known. Yet two alarming pointers should not 
be passed over. One is the continued terrible blood-letting of the 
Chinese troops in Korea. It seems nonsense to suggest, as some 
have, that the Chinese fight there to spite the Russians, for in fact 
Russia supplies their material. But is it conceivable that they) 
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would go on battling at such fearful cost unless they had received 
some pledge that Russia herself would soon battle also? 
The other is the history of the Conference of Deputies at Paris. 
If Russia goes to war, she will need a popular spring-board to 
jump off. And for what unless for the development of such a 
spring-board was Mr. Gromyko’s series of well-reported 
philippics designed? As diplomacy, how inefficient! As play- 
acting meant to reconcile his people to war, how exactly right! 

Next week Max Beloff will review and comment on this article 
and Mr. Crankshaw’s in last week’s SPECTATOR. 


Women in Japan 


By JEAN PAULINE SMITH* 


FTER surrender—what? That was the question we all 
asked on V-J Day in 1945. The following March found 
many of us actually in Tokyo, where we were met with 

smiles and an eager, sincere friendliness. This surprised us at first, 
but we soon learned the reason for such an attitude in a defeated 
nation. Loyalty toward their Emperor may be less deep; but since 
they have been seeing him out among his people these past 
five years, they have realised that he is a man like themselves. 
When their Emperor said they would surrender, they were 
shocked at such loss of face for their country. In order to recover 
“face” they realised almost at once that they must act to gain 
the respect of their conquerors. This they have done in a large 
measure since 1945. That seems to explain the lack of sabotage 
and subversive activity and to clarify their willingness to co- 
operate with the occupation programme. Among many of the 
Japanese we found a real desire to “ build a better Japan ” as they 
put it. Though, like ourselves, they do not forget Pearl Harbour, 
Darwin, Singapore, Bataan or Hiroshima, they also wish to 
prevent such situations as made those horrors possible. 

In May, 1946, the Imperial Palace Plaza was crowded with 
masses of people, with members of the Occupation Forces of the 
Allied Nations mingling with the Japanese. All had come to see 
the Emperor and to learn of the new constitution which was 
declared in force that day. They learned also that women would 
thenceforward have a vote in the affairs of their country. They 
learned that for the first time in their history the Japanese people 
would have freedom of speech, freedom of action, freedom of 
thought, freedom to worship as they wished. No longer need 
they fear the “ Thought Police” who had been so menacing 
during the war. 


Like other newcomers to Japan, we had expected difficulties. 
At first we had seen some fear in the faces, and some children and 
very old people had run to hide when khaki-clad figures 
appeared. But in general there was, even as late as March of 
1946, only surprise and curiosity, with an inclination to be 
friendly—surprise at the lack of arrogance and cruelty which pro- 
paganda during the war years had led them to expect if the un- 
expected did happen; curiosity about these good-natured 
soldiers wandering about the streets giving sweets to shy children 
and cigarettes and smiles to the adults ; friendliness because of 
this unexpected kindness in their “ conquerors.” 


One notable phase of Japanese life since the surrender has been 
the unprecedented activity of women in civic affairs. No small part 
of this is a growing interest in their community life and equally 
in international affairs, especially as they affect Japan. Much of 
it is due to the education programmes of. such clubs as the New 
Japan Women’s League, the Women’s Democratic Club and the 
National Women’s Association of College and University Gradu- 
ates. They have all arranged classes, called meetings and estab- 
lished centres where women may come for advice and aid, as well 
as for instruction in such larger fields as economics, politics, 
national and international affairs, and on how to use their 
franchise for the benefit of their communities and their nation. 


*Women’s Affairs Officer, Tokyo Military Government, 1947-1949. 
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Unlike women of other nations who had to fight for the right 
to vote, the Japanese women had it handed to them outright ia 
the new constitution. One result of this new freedom has been 
the growth of women’s clubs and organisations all over the 
country. Tokyo Prefecture, which comprises 65 square miles of 
the most congested area of the country, may be considered 
typical. As Tokyo goes, so goes the nation. A long list of pro- 
jects being carried on by these groups of women could be 
compiled. It might be added that, if they were not sincerely 
interested in using their new-found freedom to take part in these 
community activities, they would not travel long hours in 
crowded trains, often under most distasteful conditions, to attend 
meetings, lectures, classes, leadership-training institutes and so 
on, to learn the ways of democracy and to learn how to adapt 
them to their life. 

The extent to which women of Japan have come out of the 
home into community life has been a phenomenon of these 
five years. In the past, of course, there had been public-spirited 
women in organisations with philanthropic programmes. These, 
however, were disbanded during the war years because the 
women would not,allow their work to be interfered with by the 
military authorities. Since early 1948 some of these clubs have 
been reorganised. Dr. Ai Hoshino, one of the prominent 
educators and president of Tsuda Women’s College, a graduate 
of Bryn Mawr and Columbia University, said in 1946: “ Japan 
may yet be able to educate our young people, who are our only 
hope, in such a way that they may become citizens in the com- 
munity of nations.” She is typical of other broad-minded leaders 
in Japan today who are working, against the feudalistic ideas of 
old-fashioned diehards, to establish their country among other 
freedom-loving and peace-loving nations. 

Under the new education system Japanese boys and girls are 
for the first time using the same text-books, in the same classes 
under the same teachers. This is true through elementary and 
secondary schools. Private schools for girls or boys must also 
have the same curriculum of academic subjects. There is no 
longer the traditional difference between academic education for 
girls and for boys. Consequently there are many more girls 
qualifying for higher education at universities than has been 
possible in the past. 


The election results of the spring of 1950 were another indica- 
tion of the trend in this land where women had always been the 
virtual slaves in feudal homes, in the land where men had always 
allowed Government officials to do much of their thinking for 
them. Many of the women did not vote the same way as their 
husbands, much to the chagrin of the latter. Last year the 
women of Japan held twelve seats in the House of Representa- 
tives, eleven in the House of Councillors, twenty-two in Pre- 
fectural Assemblies, 800 in City Councils and town or village 
assemblies. At the same time, twenty per cent. of the 26,680 
welfare committee members were women. 


It is these women, and others like them, all over the country 
who have also been taking an active interest in the schools and 
in the education of their children. In the past, education, with 
all that attended the life of children in the schools, has been left 
entirely to the teachers. Now both father and mother are going 
together to meetings of parents and teachers, working together 
for the first time, for the benefit of their children’s better educa- 
tion in better schools. Parent-Teacher Associations (the P.T.A.) 
are new to Japan; but their importance is being increasingly 
realised. Children are the future citizens, and they are now 
realising adult interest in their welfare. Parents, children and 
teachers are now working together, instead of in separate ways 
of thought as before. That has included becoming accustomed 
to conducting their own meetings in a democratic way. IE 
women were able to do so, the men wished to learn also. It is 
significant that one of the 1949 best-sellers in Japan was a trans- 
lation of Mrs. Emmett Fox’s book on Parliamentary procedures. 
Not only men and women in public life, but students and others 
bought out the first edition almost at once, and it was in the 


“second when I left in April, 1949. 
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As women have declared their independence of feudalism in 
the home, men have begun to enjoy the companionship of their 
wives and children. The three years from 1946 to 1949 showed 
more and more families enjoying outings together. Usually 
mamma-san had stayed at home while papa-san took the children 
to the park. Even Fujiyama has claimed its family groups of 
climbers. As the woman has emerged from the chrysalis of the 
past, so has the Japanese man. 

In reply to the frequent question about the genuineness of 
the interest of the Japanese in democratic ideas, it would seem 
that their interest has grown into action, for they have adopted 
outright many Western ideas, and are adopting others as they 
can fit them into home, government, politics, social service, 
economic problems peculiar to Japan, and as they become more 
accustomed to their new freedom. Men and women of all classes, 
in all walks of life, are learning what community spirit means. 
They are taking a civic pride in what they accomplish through 
their own efforts. They are electing their own officials by going 
to the polls in free elections. They are learning the importance 
of thinking for themselves. They are reading as they choose, 
listening to the radio as they wish, worshipping as they please. 
Shinto is no longer a State religion. They are learning what it 
will mean to determine their own future by choosing those whom 
they consider best fitted to govern. They are learning what it 
means to have a government of, by, and for the people. They 
are learning how to live as individuals instead of as State-con- 
trolled malcontents under the thumb of untrained, unscrupulous, 
often uneducated, inexperienced people unfit to hold executive 
or administrative posts. 

The Japanese have had nearly six years to become accustomed 
to the idea of democracy. They have adapted it to the post-war 
needs of their country. They have to all appearance accepted 
their réle in the community of freedom-loving nations. If that 
is really so the consequences in Asia may be incalculable. 


The French Election 


By D. R. GILLIE 
Paris 


HE French people have given the Republican politicians 

another chance. Although the only way in most con- 

stituencies to record a critical vote to the Left of the 
Government was to vote Communist, the Communist total vote 
has not increased and has pretty certainly (complete results are 
not available at the time of writing) decreased. The Humanité 
faced this awkward situation with a banner headline announcing 
victory. On the other hand, on the Right, criticism of the 
Government could be expressed either by voting Gaullist, for 
strong government and diminished power to the parliament, or 
by voting for Republican, Independent or Peasant Party candi- 
dates, i.e., for parliamentary conservatives. This second alterna- 
tive has been so largely used that the Gaullists and the 
parliamentary conservatives will be of almost equal strength in 
the new Assembly. The two anti-parliamentary parties, Gaullists 
and Communists, have a majority neither of seats nor of votes. 
There is still, therefore, a majority of deputies committed to use 
the instrument of parliament for government. 


This is due to the French provinces and not to Paris, and, 
indeed, on the whole to the smaller towns and the countryside, 
though the industrial area of the north has certainly given its 
support to parliamentarism. It is due also to preference for free 
and reasonably polite discussion as against a booming dictator- 
ship of opinion. It is not parliament in the British sense, a 
national institution with bewigged Speaker, but parliament in 
the old French sense, simply a possibility of talking about things, 
that has won the day. Every time that the Communists howled 
down their opponents at an election meeting and went away 
with smug smiles on their faces, they had strengthened 
un-Popular Democracy in France—and, indeed, it needed 


strengthening. 
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Sunday’s vote was certainly not a vote of approval for the 
last Assembly. The meticulous French nation does not approve 
of budgets five months late. It likes things properly done, though 
it does not always help to have them done so. It is cruelly 
hard on its politicians, turning the word itself into a term of 
abuse, on the ill-founded assumption that a well-whipped servant 
will be a good one. But it does prefer servants to masters, and 
that is the sense—for good or for ill—of the present election. 
But the servants will now have to solve a very difficult problem. 
The parliament elected has a “centre” majority, but the term 
centre has become purely negative. It means that affairs are 
to be dealt with by free agreement and not that there is agree- 
ment on how they are to be dealt with. 

The new Assembly seems to offer two possible majorities—one 
of the Gaullists with the right wing of the parliamentary Centre 
(Independents and Radicals, and, perhaps, the M.R.P.); the 
other of the parties from Socialist to Independent (roughly 
Tory). It is extremely difficult to imagine how either is to work. 
The right of the parliamentary “centre” does not consider the 
Gaullists as inevitable enemies, partly because it does not believe 
in men of destiny. It supposes they can be negotiated with, and 
that a coalition can be formed on that flank as well as on the 
other. The possibility also exists of a coalition between the 
parliamentary parties from Socialist to Independent, but that is 
to revive all the difficulties of government by a coalition of 
Marxists and anti-Marxists. The problem of governing on such 
a basis has been the creeping malady of the last seven years. 
Either solution will be a very awkward one. The first, if it is 
practicable, is probably preferable, since it would leave the 
Socialists and, perhaps, the M.R.P. free for the missionary task 
of.reconverting the French industrial workers, intellectuals and 
Protestants who have been enrolled in the great Communist 
community. 

Even if the Communist expansion has been momentarily 
stopped, it must not be forgotten that this party represents nearly 
forty per cent. of the Paris area and controls solid blocks of 
opinion in all parts of the country. A man starts by voting 
Communist because he is discontented, but he is rapidly drawn 
into the Communist network, indoctrinated and conditioned. A 
voter is much more easily lost to Communism than recovered 
from it. The Communist convert combines hope, self-assurance 
and self-satisfaction to a most alarming degree. Once he has 
formed his carapace of resistance to all arguments from non- 
Communist sources he is a most disturbing problem. 

But how are the Gaullists to enter a coalition with parliamen- 
tary parties ? The essence of their creed is that the whole party 
system is wrong. Indeed, the Gaullists’ usefulness to the parties 
is that they force the latter to answer the question whether their 
existence is really necessary, and to set about proving that it is 
not only necessary but also desirable. The General, it is true, 
is placed in an awkward situation. The Communists had accused 
M. Queuille of collusion with General de Gaulle because, by 
choosing June 17th as the date of the elections, he made the 
publication of the results coincide with the anniversary of the 
General’s first appeal from London on June 18th. The General 
himself had obvious difficulty in adjusting his dual réle of man of 
destiny and leader of a party seeking election. He had spoken 
of a renewed rendezvous between himself and the people in the 
Champs Elysées (a reminiscence of the liberation of Paris), and 
had forecast that the world would say on this new June 18th 
that France had won another victory (through the triumph of his 
followers). He can scarcely make an abrupt climb-down. He is 
still in the situation of having isolated a very important part of 
the energies of the French nation by the very fact of having | 
grouped them for action. 

The essential and salutary lesson of the French elections is 
the drawback of talking big. But the alternative lesson of the 
drawback of not thinking big is no less important. This is the 
lesson that the parties of the centre have got to show that they 
can learn. They will have plenty of opportunity when they meet 
in July with the task of repairing the disorder of the budget and 
of proving that the Republic is not a synonym for Facility. 
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Making Ends Meet: III 


By a PARISH PRIEST 


Y wife and I sat and puzzled over the houschold bills. 

Those in authority said the cost of living had risen 

only a few points, surely not more than ten. They 
ought to know, yet as we looked at the grocery bill, the fuel 
costs and withdrawals for clothing, it didn’t appear to apply 
to us. Everything seemed to be creeping up, or else we were 
eating more, wearing more and burning more. That was about 
a year or so ago. Then came the admission that the cost of 
living was going up, and quite naturally the request followed 
for increases in wages. Now that the admission had been made, 
there was no longer a, creeping-up, but a leaping-up. It was 
not a case of halfpennies and pennies everywhere, but the 
need for an extra octagonal threepenny or even a sixpence. 
Our salary remained static, and is likely to do so. 

The benefice income is £500 per annum. It was the same in 
1914. When we first arrived, three years ago, living was 
hardly lavish, but we managed quite well. Now there is a 
difference, and to pick out where the shoe pinches most, and to 
try to make ends meet, we find difficult. The shoe pinches all 
round. In addition to the £500, I receive about £15 in fees, and 
the Easter Offering varies from £5 to £10. The diocese has 
made us a grant of £40 (taxable) for our children. This has 
proved a very great assistance in clothing our two daughters 
(aged five and three), and last year helped a little with their 
mother’s requirements. I can still manage simple arithmetic, 
and calculate that, with the weekly children’s allowance of 5s., 
all being well, we can expect to receive up to £578 per annum. 
As an assistant living on £200 per annum, in 1940, I should have 
found this a stipend in the realms of dreamland. As the salary 
of the incumbent here before the last war, and before the 
1914-18 war, it meant that much more could be done. Today 
it is not easy, and means a very strict watch on what we spend. 

“ But surely you ought to manage very well; after all, you 
live rent free—that should make a good saving.” Sounds good, 
yet the house is one of the things that makes the shoe pinch. 
It is large; the rooms in it are large, too, and prove very 
useful for any meetings and parish functions we hold. It is 
great fun for our children to have space in which to move with- 
out bumping into him and her and this and that. There may 
be no rent, but the rates, though low for the size of the house, 
amount to £46 10s. per year. The Borough Council is unlikely 
to listen to my desire to effect economy by omitting to pay 
them. Repairs are essential to keep the house in some sort 
of order, and amount to £35 per annum. These do not, 
however, cover interior decorations, and the cost of that has 
increased. The drawing-room and dining-room have just been 
decorated, and, though the papers used were among the cheaper 
ones, the bill was £35. Of course, there is also Schedule “A” 
tax, for as the incumbent I am considered to be a freehold 
householder. No ; “rent-free” is hardly a correct description, 
for with rates, dilapidations and tax we pay more now than we 
paid for the large six-roomed flat we had in North London. 
The large rooms are useful, but heating and lighting are expen- 
sive, and when we had used all our coal allowance last winter 
we had to continue with paraffin-oil lamps. During the very 
cold weather it was necessary to have both coal-fire and paraffin- 
stove burning in the same room. We cannot afford more 
domestic help than half-a-day a week, 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. for 8s. 
Previous incumbents have been able to keep one or even two 
domestics. 

The food costs are among those that make us look again, 
for week after week there appears to have been something extra 
on one article or another. Since 1948 our grocery-book has 
risen 25 per cent., in spite of the fact that now we order less. 
Three meals a day is the menu for the rectory, with maybe an 
odd cup of tea when the children have theirs and a milk drink 
before going to bed. The little extras are gradually disappear- 
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ing. Our tea-cum-supper meal for my wife and myself used 
generally to include that “ cooked-something ” on most days. 
This is now reduced. There is no question of dinner at 7 or 8. 
Lunch is the main meal of the day, and my wife finds she is 
unable to afford the same as some of our artisan parishioners 
at the greengrocer’s. The cheaper milk for children has been a 
great help ; we notice the difference now that one daughter hus 
had her fifth birthday. General housekeeping under these items 
reaches £3 10s. per week. We are not complaining, but it means 
we don’t buy new potatoes until we have to do so, salad cannot 
include as many tomatoes as before, the lettuce-leaves that used 
to go to the rabbits often go to us. 

Clothing—well in many ways we are fortunate. Both our 
children are girls, and a number of articles can be passed down 
with a certain amount of alteration, and we also arrange some 
swopping with a cousin. Common sense and advice from the 
local children’s clinic have meant paying extra for footwear. 
Apparently we ought to have been born in America, for it is not 
vanity but necessity which makes my wife ask for “ American 
fittings.” I have managed some simple repairs like fixing new 
rubber soles myself, but main repairs are another expensive item. 
For some clothing we have been among the customers at our 
own jumble sales, especially for “ something to work in.” The 
problem will increase as the children grow, and there is unlikely 
to be any hopes of reduced bills in this direction. 

Study expenses have shown increases, too, for paper and 
printing are now dearer, books and newspapers have increased 
in price, together with a number of “ odds and ends” which 
mount up over the year. Already we have had to cancel one 
or two of the weekly and monthly magazines. The telephone 
can hardly be called a luxury, for it is used in the main for 
parish work. 

Space is insufficient to mention much about the laundry, 
holidays, any visits to the cinema and theatre. My wife saves 
on the laundry-bill by doing the major part of the washing her- 
self, just sending sheets, &c., once a fortnight. Our windows’ 
are cleaned only once in two months, but that costs us £1 7s. 6d. 
for outsides only ; we do the insides ourselves. Holidays are 
possible because we stay with friends, which usually means just 
the cost of housekeeping and a few extras. It is ten months 
since I took my wife to the theatre, and then it was the cheapest 
seats. Bathing- and washing-day have to be on the same day. 
At first we used to light the boiler for week-ends and have the 
luxury of hot water ready in the bath-room. Now it is just hot 
water one day; at all other times an electric kettle-full does 
the trick. My wife is a “pressure cooker” enthusiast, and 
admittedly the gas-bill is slightly less. School fees are out of 
the question for our children, but for her own sake the older 
one attends an ordinary primary school out of the district. This 
means fares, which have increased. We save a little by sharing 
the “ taking and fetching” with a friend. For meetings a fair 
way off I cycle, saving fares. All these ways may sound very 
small. They are, but we can find no major item that can be 
cut down. Neither of us smokes. 

I said at the beginning that the shoe pinches all round, and 
we have tried in many small ways to counteract this. My work- 
day is a long one ; each day is full, and I cannot discover an 
means of earning a little extra ; there wouldn’t be time if I did. 
The problem of “replacements” is beginning to loom before 
us ; the local soot and grit is rather hard on household effects. 
There is no opportunity for my wife to add to the family budget 
either, for our two infants, the house and a husband, combined 
with occasional help with parish organisations, makes hers fre- 
quently a seventeen-hour day. We would have liked our family 
to be a little bigger, too, but would need more domestic help than 
four hours a week as well as more cash for that. As I say, we 
are not complaining. Our life is a full one, and though there are 
some worries and heartaches, we have a great deal of fun and 
happiness. How some of my brethren with under £400 a year 


manage I cannot imagine. 
The next article in this series is by a Civil Servant. 








‘tc know a German well. 
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B.Z. Brides 


By BENJAMIN RICHARDS ~~ 


VERY year, in the British Zone of Germany, a few hundred 
fk army lads take German girls to be their wives. It is 

surprising how short-lived was the British policy of non- 
fraternisation immediately after the cessation of hostilities, and 
how soon after “ fratting ” was first countenanced the first Anglo- 
German marriages were sanctioned. B.Z. brides have never 
enjoyed the same publicity as was accorded to G.I. brides. That 
is because there is nothing glamorous about them, and not a little 
that is sordid. Nevertheless, we should know something about 
them. Who are they? Where do they come from? Why do 
they marry British troops? 

And what of the soldiers? How old are they? Do they really 
get to know these girls before marrying them? What guidance 
is given to them? Finally, how do these B.Z. marriages work 
out? It is impossible, or at least rash, to generalise in these 
matters. In one case a reliable fellow will choose a suitable wife, 
and a happy life-partnership will follow. In another instance the 
outcome may be far from ideal. Probably more than half these 
marriages are successful, but that is not saying much. Further- 
more, the oldest B.Z. marriage is not yet five years old. 

Let us visit a town of Western Germany near the border cf 
the Russian Zone. Many homeless girls from Eastern Germany 
arrive here every day. They are refugees, hoping to find a better 
life on this side of the Iron Curtain than they did on the other 
side. They are desperately poor ; they have no home and very 
few possessions to call their own ; they have no means of com- 
munication with friends and relations in Eastern Germany. Their 
one desire is the security of their own homes, however mean. 
Honest work is hard to find, especially for the refugee. To avoid 
starvation they are often faced with the bare alternatives of 
marriage and prostitition. The majority of these girls prefer 
marriage, but it is not to be had for the asking. Consequently, 
many are forced to take to the streets who would prefer to live 
respectable lives. 

Contrasting with this group there are decent, domesticated 
girls who have always lived here. They have a home, they have 
their family, and they have some sense of security. Unless they 
have a very unhappy home-life, they will not seek marriage until 
they meet the man with whom they wish to spend the rest of 
their lives. It is natural that the best sort of German girl - ill 
want to marry a German, in the same way as the majority of 
English girls choose men of their own country. Thus the local 
marriage-market for the British soldier consists largely of home- 
less refugees and the sort of local girls who are not likely to 
make good. 

In a unit of 600 men in this town there have been 37 B.Z. 
marriages in the last three years. There have been a good many 
more applications to marry which, for one reason or another, 
have subsequently been withdrawn. Fourteen of the husbands 
and fourteen of the wives have been under twenty-one years old 
on their wedding-day. At least half these Fraulein are refugees 
or war-time evacuees in search of a home; the rest are local 
residents. It is very difficult for a young English soldier to get 
We judge our own people by their 
appearance, the way they speak and the way they behave. But 
a German will dress differently, may speak little or no English, 
and has been brought up to a different system of social con- 
ventions. The English soldier has no standards by which to 
judge the foreign girl except the standards of his own people ; 
and these may be unhelpful or even misleading. 

English soldiers in Germany who apply to marry German 
nationals have usually known their girl-friends between three and 
nine months. Occasionally it is a longer time ; frequently it is 
shorter. The regulations provide that the marriage cannot take 
place until at least six months after the application to do so. 
Furthermore, the soldier must, during these six months, spend 
a full three weeks with his family in England so that he can 
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acquaint himself with their views on the matter. It also gives 
him an opportunity to look at things from another angle. Until 
recently thes¢ marriages had to be made separately under German 
and British law. This sometimes created tremendous difficulties, 
for the couple were first married under German law, a ceremony 
\ hich was legally binding upon the girl, but not on the husband. 
If he then changed his mind, he was under no obligation to 
support the girl. She, however, had to go through divorce pro- 
ceedings before she was free to marry again. Today marriage 
under German law alone is sufficient, and such marriages are 
legally binding on both parties. 

In some parts of Germany specially experienced social workers 
are appointed to deal with all Anglo-German marriages in their 
area. Frequently it is a woman, who may be German or English, 
and she acts as friend and adviser to the young couples. She 
can do splendid work in dissuading the over-young and the over- 
hasty from taking rash steps. But in most places, it must be 
confessed, there is no such arrangement. Marriage application 
papers are issued on demand, and are forwarded with the com- 
manding officer’s approval or disapproval. Only the Commander- 
in-Chief, Rhine Army, has the authority to refuse an application, 
and this he rarely does. The records of this unit show that in 
1948 a nineteen-year-old soldier was permitted to marry a twenty- 
year-old war-time evacuee who already had a child aged 44 years. 

Or. the face of it, these marriages appear to be too easy, and 
recent legislation makes them easier still. The immediate re- 
action is to discourage them ; place more stumbling-blocks in the 
way ; prolong the waiting-period. Here we come up against facts 
which we should prefer to ignore. In the earliest days of B.Z. 
marriages almost 100 per cent. of the brides were already 
pregnant when their applicotians for marriage went in. Even 
now this figure is above 50 per cent. Of the 37 B.Z. brides 
mentioned earlier, thirteen were pregnant, and nine already 
mothers, on their wedding-days. With a minimum waiting-time 
of six months, most of the babies are born in wedlock. If it 
was extended, this would no longer be true. The Germans do 
not regard illegitimacy quite as seriously as we do, but we 
cannot solve the problem by sliding down the moral scale. 

If we take the view that an illegitimate baby is better than 
an unhappy marriage, there are further complications. Since the 
parents are not married, the child is not a British subject, and 
the British do not therefore regard it as their responsibility. On 
the other hand, the Germans, knowing the father to be British, 
regard the baby as no concern of theirs either. This is not an 
armchair argument. Before food-rationing stopped in Germany 
these babies were liable to go hungry because nobody felt 
responsible for providing rations. They have died because 
nobody felt responsible for giving medical attention. They and 
their mothers have been turned out on to the streets because 
nobody felt responsible for giving them a home. And so to 
discourage such a marriage is to create untold problems for the 
child that is to be born. To encourage it is to sponsor a partner- 
ship which is very liable to turn out a failure. 

Recently a new complication has arisen. B.A.O.R. Servicemen 
with German wives are volunteering for service in Korea. 
Cynics may suggest that this is a reflection on the man’s domestic 
happiness, but that is ungenerous and irrelevant. But the posi- 
tion of the wives is untenable. They cannot accompany their 
husbands to Korea ; it is improbable that they would wish to. 
They cannot remain in army quarters after their husbands have 
been posted. If they remain in Germany, it is as British tourists 
and not as German citizens. The German Government can at 
any time refuse them a visa, and their only means of subsistence, 
if they are not working, is a marriage-allowance of £75 per 
annum. This yields seventeen deutschmarks a week ; at present 
prices, food alone for an adult and one child costs about DM 35. 


The only alternative course is to go to England, to their husbands’ 


homes, where they are certain of neither work nor welcome. 
The rroblem of B.Z. brides is not just a problem of facts and 

figures ; nor of housing and unemployment ; nor of population 

and international relations. It is a problem of human happiness. 
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A Day of Siege 


By A. P. CARTER (Middlesex Hospital Medical School) 


AR came to Malta in June, 1940, after nine months of 
speculation and fear. I was ten, and watched the 


island I had begun to know join the desperate struggle’ 


for survival ; soon accepting it as something normal, something 
it would be strange to be without. For a year I had enjoyed 
with increasing interest the perquisites of a Mediterranean island, 
and now to these was added the spectacle of war. For the next 
two years I learnt a little of the meaning of war; but, never 
having known peace, I was not so much horrified as puzzled. 
So the siege became part of the fascination and, perhaps, even 
increased my great pleasure in Malta. 

Accurate timing and a reliable enemy were essential to observe 
the first spectacle of the day. Arriving at the guard-room of 
St. Andrews, a few miles outside Valetta, with school only two 
minutes away, just as the last wail of the siren died, my friend 
John and I would confer, and reach the inevitable conclusion 
that it was time the exhortations of our parents should be remem- 
bered. We would shelter at once. We joined the knot of 
soldiers at the end of the sandbagged porch which looked towards 
the airfields of Luca and Hal-Far and waited. Soon, guided by 
the cotton puffs that suddenly sprinkled the sky, we picked out 
the familiar Stukas as one by one they began their precipitous 
dive. Some disappeared out of sight behind the Hamrun ridge ; 
some spilled their load earlier, and, neglecting the plane, we 
would watch its cargo till it too disappeared. Now was the 
time for care, for St. Andrews was on the line that joined the 
aitfields of Malta to those of Sicily, and remnants of cargo would 
be lavished along this route. We would reach school in time 
to join our fellows as they emerged from school slit trenches, 
zealously guarded by our teachers. 

School didn’t last long enough-to require much enthusiasm 
or engender much resentment. Lessons were preferable to ses- 
sions of grim inactivity in a slit trench, so that any inherent 
dislike for these few brief hours of morning school could be 
conveniently and patriotically vented on the enemy. The work 
of our teachers became increasingly difficult; not only added 
responsibility but also the brightest and most intriguing pieces 
of knowledge they could teach us paled before the happenings 
of our every day. I was grateful when they succeeded in their 
task, for when tempted to some unlawful occupation I had to 
match its pleasure against the fact that the headmistress was my 
mother. How mistaken were my friends who thought that by 
this I enjoyed some privileged immunity. 

Soon school would be over and then we went home to lunch, 
which like all our meals had come to be based mainly on 
tomato ; whether as soup, stuffed, fried, tinned or fresh it seemed 
inevitable. Lunch ended better than it began, always with fruit, 
flaming red-orange prickly pear, pomegranate, grapes (black and 
white), sugar melon and water melon, fresh figs, medlars or 
apricots. These last grow best in the more fertile adjacent island 
of Gozo. Edward Lear described Gozo as “ ponskizillious and 
gromphiberous, being as no words can describe its magnificence.” 
The laden Gozo boats would lazily sail round to the Grand 
Harbour to sell the island’s produce in Valetta. 

Finally released, free for the afternoon, allowed to make 
the most of the glittering sun now at its brilliant highest, we 
instinctively went down to the sea, where St. George’s Bay 
formed an extension to our rocky playground. The sides of the 
bay were of sharp volcanic rock, allowing a quick safe entry 
into deep water. The small crescent of beach was always 
covered with black tape-shaped seaweed, which the farmers 
carted away for their fields. The floor of the bay was a forest 
of varied green-brown flora, dark spongy moss vying with a tall 
tangle of light growth with occasional sandy clearings, 
detectable from the bank by the patches of pale light green 
against the background of deep blue. Here for the first hour 
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f the afternoon in the still quiet heat we watched the tireless 

linting shoals of fish as they slipped through the water among 
the tapering weeds or hovered near pink sea anemone 
rhythmically stretching for its prey. Then we ungracefully took 
their place, refreshing and cooling ourselves while changing our 
previous covering of hot dry dust for white sea salt as we dried 
in the sun. 

On other days, when tifed of avoiding stinging jelly-fish trail- 
ing tendrils from a canopy of opaque slime, we watched the 
grizzled artist who, with double-needled brush like a miniature 
sewing-machine, stitched coloured patterns .on pink flushed flesh 
with rapid accuracy. The walls were covered with his repertory 
of designs, varying from the single coloured dove to the triple 
tinted dragon. Reluctantly leaving, as the shimmering heat-haze 
stilled at the end of the afternoon, I always wondered why, 
unlike all other pictures I had seen, his were never signed or 
initialled. 

The really important work of the day was yet to be done, 
Once a boy used to come and try to sell us eggs; now I had 
to go and cajole his mother for this rare expensive food. Where 
they lived were about six houses, each household farming a 
few fields, making much money but continuing to live in their 
habitual squalor. They were happy. The one-storied building 
built of large blocks of sandstone that was their home had a 
large wooden double door like the front of a barn. In this a 
small more practical entrance had been made. I would push 
into a large room, the air heavy with oil-smoke and the smell 
of a meal in preparation ; the walls, fly-blown and grimy, trailed 
off into an indistinguishable murk in the corners. There were 
no windows of any sort. In one wall was an alcove containing 
a shrine to the Madonna lighted by a padella. 

Balanced on a rickety table by the door was an oil-lamp 
which was lit when it was dark inside and outside but not when 
it was dark inside only. At this table I would politely bargain 
with the mother, while in the opposite corner a ragged bed 
piled with dark discoloured bedclothes sheltered at least twa 
children, the elder preventing the other from interrupting the 
quiet leisured discussion of the questions as to why there were 
no eggs and why if there were they would cost much. In the 
far corner was a doorless opening into the only other room in 
the house, through which would come a flurried hen, the cause 
of all our trouble, or a goat be led in to be milked with 
placid contentment. I never saw the father nor ever knew the 
family’s name ; but with luck the hens would behave, at a shilling 
an egg. 

At home in the evening I would join my mother on the 
verandah, and during the long dusk would talk of the events of 
the day ; and listen to the prisoners of war, at this time mostly 
German, as, while enjoying their daily glass of beer, they sang 
the folk-songs of their native land. We would talk of the 
number of air-raids there had been—four or five ?—the amount 
of flour that was left on the island and the chances of a convoy 
reaching safety, whether again tonight we should have to go 
down to the shelters, our way lit by the ghostly whiteness of 
the flares, strange heralds of the danger to come. We would 
stay out till long after the prisoners had finished, and dusk had 
changed to night and the Milky Way saddled the sky, till finally 
we were driven in by the persistent attention of the mosquitoes. 
Now the day, we hoped, had ended. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


Day of one’s old school. The buildings during the last half- 

century appear to have shrunk to$mall models of themselves, 
whereas the conifers and the rhododendrons remain exactly 
the same as they were in 1901. This teaches us the first lesson— 
namely that objects and people, which or who expand concur- 
rently with ourselves, can retain their identity and significance 
for fifty years ; whereas objects and people, which or who remain 
static, become diminished with the passage of time. By an effort 
of memory it is possible, in those recovered surroundings, to 
recall our own school heroes and to remember how clean and 
staunch they were. Some of them may, of course, be dead ; but 
others surely must be still alive ; it is sad to reflect that, owing 
to defective powers of development and adaptation, they have 
not maintained the eminence acquired when they were seventeen. 
Conversely, as we stroll across the lawns and playing fields, we 
may be accosted by some fellow dotard and recognise in his 
battered but distinguished features the lineaments of Irvinge 
minor, let us say, who when at school was universally regarded, 
not merely as a typical squealer, but even as a freak. How com- 
fortable it is to feel that he is now a retired Major General and a 
K.C.B.! Success, we reflect, is the reward of expanding activity ; 
the person who rests too sedately upon his school laurels is not 
likely to prove a success. The less reverent among us may even 
suspect that the boys who are chosen as prefects for their sterling 
qualities are not the boys who are likely to display variations of 
thought or conduct; the “ reliability” so esteemed by masters 
may be little more than a capacity for repeating the same move- 
ments. In the end, like the clock in the parlour of some moulder- 
ing manor-house, repetition becomes their only mode of expres- 
sion. It is thus important continually to change one’s mind. 
That is the first lesson. 


* . * * 


I is salutary from time to time to attend the annual Speech 


The second lesson is this. On revisiting our old school and 
noting the improvements and reforms introduced during the last 
fifty years, we are apt to feel that our own futility can be ascribed 
to the fact that in our day educationalists were less enlightened, 
opportunities more restricted, and masters inclined to admire 
only the more convenient talents. “If only,” one murmurs, “I 
had in 1901 been offered an equal variety of opportunity, if only 
I had been provided with as many alternative choices, I also 
might have become a School Prefect and acquired the lilting gait 
of power. What eminence might I not have achieved had there 
in my day existed an archaeological society, an architectural 
club, or a group such as would have enabled me, in a fine French 
accent, to read aloud from the Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon! 
But I was stunted at school, denied all occasions for self-revela- 
tion, exposed continuously and overtly to my own clumsiness 
with bat and ball. How different are the little boys of today ! ” 
If one possesses any powers of self-criticism, one should be 
aware that such movements of self-pity are misplaced. I might, 
had these many varied societies existed in 1901, have been less 
bored at school ; I am quite sure that I should not have been 
more eminent or powerful. Success at school in 1951 is due to 
the same qualities as in 1901: and it is right that this should be 
so. That is the second lesson. 


7 * * * 


There are four reasons why I regard this as an excellent second 
lesson. First, because it is bad for the soul to imagine that 
failure in life is due to the intellectual or moral deficiencies of 
others ; it is invariably due to oneself. I am not saying that 
success is necessarily good, or failure bad ; the former can be 
‘ disgusting and the latter, if accepted. as gently as an October 
afternoon, can be extremely dignified. All I am saying is that it 
is silly to ascribe one’s failure to someone else. When I say that 





I consider it right that success at schoo] should be based upon a 
certain category of virtues or attainments, | am not saying so 
because I regard the public school spirit as an absolute standard, 


" but because I regard it as a useful standard even at this date. If 


young people are to develop their own personalities gradually, 
they must do so within a certain frame of habit ; they require 
the rhythm of an accepted discipline ; it is far better that they 
should be ruled by their fellows than that they should be guarded 
and regimented by ushers ; and the authority of the prefectorial 
body must ultimately depend upon muscular prowess. More- 
over it is natural for little boys to imitate what they admire ; 
imitation is in fact the urge that gives impetus to their develop- 
ment. They are inclined, and to my mind healthily inclined, to 
imitate the Captain of Football rather than to imitate the Dean 
of Westminster, who, however admirable he may be, is less 
immediately imitable. Much perturbation of spirit would also 
be caused if little boys were to start imitating the intellectuals of 
the Upper Sixth; the standards of comparison would become 
extremely confused, since although it is bard to determine 
whether a boy possesses durable mental gifts, it is easy to decide 
whether he has, or has not, made 102 runs not out. And since 
the seedling genius prospers best in the soil of certainty, it is an 
excellent thing that little boys should admire and therefore 
imitate values that can be immediately and precisely defined. 


* * * . 


Intellectual values can certainly not be immediately defined. 
It is quite impossible to tell whether a boy who is a genius at 
fifteen may not become a slobbering idiot at twenty-two, but it is 
at least probable that a boy who excels at cricket when at school 
will continue to excel at cricket for at least seven years. Thus if 
boys were to be encouraged to make heroes of those of their 
contemporaries who wrote brilliant alcaics, they might select as 
their idols eccentrics whom they could never hope to imitate or 
equal ; but since they are encouraged to admire those of their 
elders who display athletic prowess, emulation is more manage- 
able and less hopeless. Success or failure with bat and ball may 
not be durably important; but it is the emulation and the 
stimulus that are so valuable, and it is obviously idiotic 
to allow boys to lose heart in imitating the inimitable. If 
they are average athletes they will acquire distinction while at 
school ; and if they be authentic intellectuals then the whole 
future lies before them as a field of endeavour and experiment. 
My second lesson therefore leads me to the conclusion that those 
intellectuals who complain that, being bad at games, they were 
offered no opportunities when at school are not really being very 
intelligent ; athleticism is an inevitable and not harmful com- 
ponent of the whole school system ; the intellectual is a later- 
flowering plant who bears his gorgeous blossoms at a date when 
the school-hero can do no more than take the underground to 
Lord’s. I regard our public school system and the myths and 
conventions by which it is buttressed as well attuned to our 
national character. I look forward to the day when it will be 
extended to embrace all classes of the community. 


* * * * 


No, when I return to my old school on Speech Day, I do not 
feel that the present generation are more fortunate than I was 
myself. Certainly they are more gifted and less self-conscious 
than we were: even if I and my contemporaries had been capable 
of singing a part-song by Purcell in front of the whole school, we 
should have died of shame at being thus exposed. Compared to 
those Donatello angels, we were drab and dull indeed. But at 
least we had a sense of security ; at least we knew that there 
would be cakes and ale in future ; and our features twitched 
at least and sparkled with permitted flippancy, and were not 
straitened by the gas-mask of impending doom. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


CINEMA 


“ Whirlpool ” and «I'd Climb the Highest Mountain.” (Gaumont 
and Marble Arch Pavilion.) “Pattes Blanches.”  (Contin- 
* Operation Pacific.” (Warner.) 





entale.) 





Fitms based on the powers of hypnosis are, and, as far as I am 
concerned, ever will be, as fond and foolish as children’s games. 
In Whirlpool Mr. Jose Ferrer sends Miss Gene Tierney to sleep at 
a party, a feat which has, of course, been performed by people not 
in touch with the supernatural; yet as Mr. Ferrer has a wicked 
soul as well as mesmeric eyes this not unusual cat-nap leads to all 
sorts of disasters. Thus Miss Tierney, the heavily unbalanced wife 
of a psycho-analyst, Mr. Richard Conte, wanders about in a Ferrer- 
induced dream state, getting involved in the murder of one of her 
husband's patients and not remembering one little thing about it 
ever. What with Mr. Ferrer glaring at her and Mr. Conte psycho- 
analysing her, she cannot be blamed for choosing to live in a 
vacuum, but it does not make her very amusing company. 

One feels that but for the hocus-pocus this might have been a 
good film (except that it would never have been made), for the 
dialogue is reasonable within its framework of nonsense, the direc- 
tion good and Mr. Ferrer’s acting excellent. Unfortunately, though 
no one doubts the existence of hypnotism, the moment a Trilby is 
sent forth on errands by a Svengali, errands which take a long time 
and demand the opening of doors and safes and the taking of things 
from here to there in cars, there is promoted an atmosphere of 
charade, or at best a novelette bought at the station ; and nothing, 
certainly not the sight of Mr. Ferrer hypnotising Aimself, can 
rationalise it. 

In the same programme is a homely film about the trials and 
tribulations of a minister, Mr. William Lundigan, his wife Miss 
Susan Hayward and his cosy old North Georgian parishioners. 
Directed by Mr. Henry King, I'd Climb the Highest Mountain has 
as its main attraction the sunshine which pours down on tragedy and 
comedy, on Sunday School picnic and epidemic alike, and paints 
the grass, the face and the buggy in stunning colours. My synopsis 
says that “ only the heart can describe its glow,” but that is incorrect. 
Given space, an eye-shade and Roget’s Thesaurus 1 could describe 
it perfectly without any cardiac assistance. Like all gaily coloured 
pictures, this film has a tonic effect, but not, I fear, much else. 

* ” + * 

Pattes Blanches, translated with astounding dexterity into White 
Legs, has been written by M. Anouilh and directed by M. Jean 
Gremillon. Its protagonist is Mlle. Suzy Delair, who plays the 
part of a woman with three lovers—a sad baron in white gaiters 
living all alone in a castle, M. Paul Bernard ; his bastard brother, 
M. Michel Bouquet, who seeks revenge for having been born the 
wrong side of the blagket; and a café-owner-cum-fish-marketer, 
M. Fernand Ledoux. Remaining bewilderingly fresh in the midst 
of so much passion, Mlle. Delair successfully ruins everybody’s life 
and finally loses her own, but, although she and the distinguished 
company about her—there is an especially tender portrait of a 
crippled skivvy by Mile. Arlette Thomas—do their utmost to be 
plausible, the script defeats them. Perhaps it is because revenge 
and passion are not in the English tradition that one feels lost in 
the sometimes broody, sometimes fierce moods of this Breton saga, 
but whatever the cause the result is tedium. 

* * * * 

Operation Pacific is one of those dreadful sentimental war epics 
which alternate with Hollywood’s realistic variations on the same 
theme. It concerns a strong, silent, misunderstood submarine com- 
mander, Mr. John Wayne, and a proud, silent, misunderstood naval 
nurse, Miss Patricia Neal. In the rift between them lie a lot of 
faulty torpedoes and a dead child, and it takes a mort of treacle to 
wind everything up into a happy ending. VirGINta GRAHAM. 


BALLET 


Rosario and Antonio. (Cambridge Theatre.) José Greco and 
Company of Spanish Dancers. (Sadler’s Wells.) 

THs should be a memorable month in the London dance-world, for 

at the Cambridge Theatre and at Sadler’s Wells two unrivalled 

Spanish dancers are making their stage début before English audi- 

ences. Happily, the presentations are different in scope and in style, 





and therefore there is no temptation to weigh one against the other, 
Rosario and Antonio’s is in the nature of a recital @ deux ; Greco’s, 
with the exception that the music is provided by a single piano 
instead of an orchestra, is a full-scale theatrical performance. 

Rosario and Antonio are a brilliant couple whose youth and 
freshness enable them to carry an entire and varied programme on 
their shoulders. Antonio must be one of the outstanding dancers 
of our day; his virtuosity is unbelievable, but he never allows. it 
to run away with him into the realms of .trickery. He and hig 
partner, with their modest charm and gaiety, make an irresistible 
pair. 

About Greco and some of the members of his company I had 
the pleasure to write last December, when they participated in @ 
private lecture-demonstration at Covent Garden, and since then we 
have longed for their return. As sometimes happens in such circum- 
stances, the opening performance contained an element of disap- 
pointment. The dancers had not yet got into their stride, and the 
programme held surprises which came as a bit of a shock, in that 
short ballets on Spanish themes were introduced among the tradi- 
tional items. When one is not deeply versed in a subject, any, 
innovation is regarded with suspition. But now that the hazards 
of a first night are over, and we have had a chance to reorientate 
ourselves, Greco’s performances prove to be even more exciting and 
satisfying than one had imagined. They are an experience that 
should not be missed. 

Together with his wife and partner, Nila Amparo, Greco hag 
gathered around him a company of dancers each of whom is @ 
personality in his own right, from the splendid matriarchal figure 
of Francisca Gonzales—“* La Quica ”*—who is the ballet mistress 
of the company, and incidentally a teacher of Rosario and Antonio, 
to the gipsy dancers Teresa and Juanele Maya. Spanish dancing, 
in contrast with ballet as we know it, revolves round the male 
dancer. He is the gem with the women as his foil, and therefore it 
is he who commands and holds most of our attention. Of Greco 
himself what more can be said than that he is a very great artist ?, 
An artist in his full maturity with all the dignity, refinement and 
power at his disposal to draw upon according to his unfailing 
sensibility. Like the superb master that he is, he understands to a 
nicety the arts of elimination and restraint, so that one always hag 
that deeply satisfying feeling that however much he gives out ther¢ 
is still a wealth of reserve. 
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If one may Venture two suggestions, they are that Bolero be 
dropped from the programme, and that the lighting be used with 
greater generosity and less dramatic effect ; for one cannot afford 
to miss even one of the hundred subtleties that go towards the 
making of this thrilling evening. LILLIAN BROWSE. 


MUSIC 


Parsifal was given at Covent Garden on June 16th, and has once 
again aroused in most listeners all the old questions. Nietzsche 
posed many of them but not all; for the objectors to Parsifal are 
of two sorts. There are those, with Nietzsche at their head, who 
regard “redemption” and self-abnegation as outmoded, even 
meaningless concepts—a “ return to sickly, Christian and obscurantist 
ideals *—and Parsifal therefore as “a work of cunning, revengeful- 
ness and secret poison-brewing, hostile to the prerequisites of life ; a 
bad work.” And then there are those, probably still the majority, 
who either vaguely or whole-heartedly acknowledge the need of 
redemption of some kind, and even the importance assigned by all 
religious teachers to self-abnegation, yet find themselves often 
repelled by the particular dramatic form in which Wagner has 
clothed these ideas. 

The old theatrical Adam was certainly stronger in Wagner than 
the religious poet, nor should we forget that the cathedral scene 
in Meyerbeer’s Prophéte may have put him on his mettle when he 
was working on the Monsalvat liturgy. But the real question is 
whether any of Parsifal now carries conviction except on the purely 
musical plane. Is Gurnemanz just another bore like Wotan (he 
certainly discusses more interesting subjects) whom we accept for 
the way he says things rather than for what he says? Is Amfortas 
a male counterpart of a Guido Reni Magdalen, whose glycerine tears 
repel us, or a soul afflicted with Kierkegaard’s “sickness unto 
death” ? Is Parsifal himself simply a neurotic brother of Siegfried 
and his conscience merely the failing vitality of a child of old 
parents? Finally, can we really attach any coherent meaning to 
the figure of Kundry apart from the dramatic forcefulness of her 
music ? 

What repels us in all these characters is the self-consciousness, the 
showy and “ beautiful ” gestures with which they express their piety 
or penitence, their reverend wisdom or their “ pure folly.” The 
Gtail itself is quite unconvincing as a symbol, because it is merely 
white magic against Klingsor’s black, a fetish not a sacrament ; and 
no one can attach more than a purely spectacular importance to 
the interminable liturgy which surrounds its unveiling, a spectacle 
vaguely offensive to Christians and meaningless to others, 

And yet there will be many who admit all the objections to 
Parsifal as a drama and still agree with Debussy in finding it “ one 
of the loveliest monuments of sound ever raised to the serene glory 
of music.” In the Covent Garden production they will have 
cherished beyond all else the magnificent singing of Ludwig Weber 
as Gurnemanz, an almost faultless and deeply persuasive perform- 
ance. Sigurd Bjorling’s Amfortas was eloquent and dignified, though 
he seemed far nearer death in Act 1 than in Act 3. Franz Lech- 
leitner’s efficient singing of the title-réle hardly suggested the extra- 
ordinary developments of Parsifal’s character nor the emotional 
storm that accompanied them. Of Kirsten Flagstad’s Kundry it 
need hardly be said that both singing and acting were wonderfully 
accomplished and painstaking ; but it was surely a major mistake of 
casting. The old sets were inoffensive except in the case of 
Klingsor’s magic garden, which might have been the drive of a 
luxury hotel at Abbazia in a Viennese operetta of the "90s. The 
orchestral playing, too, lacked that fullness and suavity of tone 
which is perhaps the strongest single element essential to a persuasive 
performance of Parsifal. 


* * 7 * 


Rawsthorne’s new piano concerto, played with great elegance and 
finish by Clifford Curzon with the L.S.O. on June 17th, is written 
in an attractively florid pianistic style. The first movement, at a 
first hearing, seemed to suffer from an overcrowded palette, but the 
scherzo and intermezzo are excellent examples of Rawsthorne’s 
delicate, tough-but-tenuous style of writing and very personal 
orchestration. The rhythmic wit of the finale should do much to 
ensure the popularity of the work, which will always demand a 
soloist of unusual powers, technical and interpretative. 

MARTIN COOPER. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tuis is the week in the high summer season when the cry of the cuckoo 
has become so familiar to our ear that we tend to ignore it. But soon 
it will break its rhythm, and stop. Then the summer will have lost 
something, a quality of dreamlike charm, timeless and magical, and we 
shall wander about the countryside looking for something—we know 
not what 


The Cuckoo’s Habits 

What an elusive fellow he is ; always in the next valley, always moving 
off and leaving his derisive cry behind him, just as a jet-plane leaves its 
whistle a quarter of a mile down in the heavens. Yet the cuckoo is not 
completely gypsy in habit. The female especially orders her life with 
some degree of deliberation. She comes in* April, and sits concealed, 
watching the building of the nest where she proposes to leave her egg. 
And she will lay that egg somewhen about five days after the completion 
of the nest, leaving it amongst the newly laid eggs of the foster-parent. 
She will choose that nest always in the same locality, and will prefer to 
select for fosterers birds of the same species as that in whose nest she 
herself was reared. She also has a nice business instinct, for she takes a 
small fee in return for the honour she pays to the foster-mother. To 
make room for her own egg she flies away with one of the original 
clutch, and swallows it later. She tends to favour the meadow pipit for 
this distinction, and goes about practising this political principle of 
equality (“ you give and I take ”) over a considerable field. In one-season 
she will lay as many as twenty-five eggs, and never leaves more than one 
in a nest. Thus by mid-season she has quite a considerable domestie 
staff of devoted nannies. Her children inherit her firmness of character, 
for within two days of being hatched, while they are still blind, they throw 
out of the nest the children of their complacent nanny. Naturally there 
are some birds without the requisite social training to make them docile 
to this procedure. Tree pipits, spotted flycatckers and blackcaps tend 
to refuse the responsibility, and they throw out the egg of the cuckoo. 
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Crossing the Ferry 


Unless I am in a hurry, which I always seek not to be, there is nothing 
I enjoy more than crossing the Gravesend-Tilbury Ferry. This experience 
gives all the pleasures of going abroad, without the sea-sickness, 
Gravesend, with its narrow, steep high-street hung with signs like 
Chinatown, is a marked contrast to the squalid Tilbury, which appears 
to consist largely of late-Victorian slums dumped on the marsh. The 
Thames, of course, as the world’s highway, is always full of interest, and 
the ten minutes spent in crossing it offer a feast for the eye and the 
imagination. 


Some June Wild Flowers 


Stopping on a drive back from Cambridge (sleepy after May-week 
festivities), I took a nap on the Downs, and waking up found myself 
surrounded by flowers which | had not noticed before. It was as though 
Titania had sent her scouts to beguile me, a latter-day Bottom. I saw 
wild mignonette flourishing in a little recess where a barrowload of chalk 
had been removed. Though it has no smell, its modest grace justifies 
the name given it by our poet Cowper, the “ Frenchman’s Darling.” The 
flower is yellow. 1 found also a great mullein, already some four feet 
high, though its blossom was not open, except for a few flowers at the 
base of the rod. Not far away stood a hairy henbane, its deeply 
indented leaves carelessly clustered beneath the yellow and purple 
blooms. Perhaps it was the proximity of this narcotic plant that had 
caused me to sleep so soundly on the warm Kentish hillside. 


In the Garden 


The roses are now coming into their kingdom, with crown and sceptre 
and bands of music. Except for a dozen new bushes, replacements of 
casualties, my rose-beds are peopled by plants put down on Alamein 
Day in 1942. Their labels have long since disappeared, but nameless 
they still smell as sweet. This year no green- or black-fly, and no evil 
spot or scab, have come to spoil their beauty. The iris garden, too, 
is in full display, and once again I long for more space to be able to 
develop this aspect of my delight. I have brought back, from the 
Master's garden of a Cambridge college, as a gift from his generous 
wife, a load of tubers, yellow, white, delicate pink. Something will have 
to be sacrificed if they are to be given ample room. 

The vegetable garden, too, is beginning to take that lush and blowsy 
look which brings confidence to the gourmet. We are about to eat the 
young broad beans, slicing them up, pod and all. They need, of course, 
to be cooked in butter and eaten with slices of York ham. ‘But that is a 
counsel of perfection, foreign to life in the sterling area. 

RICHARD CHURCH 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 68 


Report by Mervyn Horder 


Half-way through this twentieth century, what with one thing 
and another, there is room for reasonable doubt about the appro- 
priateness of the lion as the symbolic animal of Great Britain, 
Competitors were asked to elevate another beast to his sovereign 
place, giving reasons, 

Well, how does it feel, fellow horses? For that, by the majority 
verdict in this competition, is what we are to be in future. Bracketed 
equal next are sheep and the valiant band who stick out for 
remaining lions—lionesses or lion cubs, perhaps, but indefeasibly 
leonine. Next came elephants, unicorns and cows equal ; and then 
a long tail of miscellaneous zoology, ending with the kinkajou, 
jackass, gnu, phoenix, goldfish, worm and iguanodon (the British 
Iguanodon Film Corporation doesn’t sound quite right, does it ?). 

I personally opt for the elephant, who is tough, clever, rather 
puritanical and disposed to knock off work the moment the temple 
bells sound five o’clock ; but no competitor put him forward felicit- 
ously enough. I have to salute Joyce Johnson for pointing out how 
well unicorn now chimes in with Unesco ; Rhoda Tuck Pook who 
cites the ruminant habit of the cow as evidence of increasing U.S. 
influence here; D. S. Walker for choosing the mule as being 
“unable to reproduce its kind—there will never be another quite 
like it”; and I. H. Meiklejohn for this couplet: 

“ Moderate in all things and in no way. skittish 
O Pelican, by birth exotic, but by nature British.” 
—but the rest of their entries were not so good. Indeed no one was 
outstanding this week, and I recommend a guinea to each of the five 
best: H. A. C. Evans (sheep), N. Hodgson (cat), S. L. Drummond- 
Jackson (chipmunk), Michael Ford (horse) and Roger Till (giraffe). 
There is unfortunately not room to print the last of these. 


PRIZES 
(H. A. C. Evans) 


My candidate to replace the Lion as the symbol of Great Britain is 
the Sheep. A woolly creature, it is mild, sad and foolish in appearance, 
and is accustomed to being pushed around—treatment which causes it to 
object loudly but quite ineffectually. Its facial expression is one of 
suffering resignation. Temperamentally gregarious, it delights in crowds, 
and seems lost, frightened and unhappy when alone. It is of a fugitive 
disposition and will go to almost any lengths to avoid a fight. When 
cornered, however, it has been known to turn on its tormentors. Its 
voice is plaintive, even peevish, and though it is capable of carrying some 
distance, little attention is usually paid io it. It is generally regarded as 
2 stupid animal and is easily suggestible ; one of its remarkable traits 
is its readiness to line up behind its fellows, often for no apparently 
good reason. Finally, despite loud and violent protests, it is annually 
fleeced. 

(N. HopGson) 
To the College of Heralds: 


Sirs.—I hereby apply for the vacant position of Heraldic Beast of 
England 

I am of ancient and honourable lineage, worshipped as sacred by the 
Egyptians and regarded as a symbol of liberty by the Romans. My 
place in the history of England is assured owing to my association with 
that distinguished citizen, the late Sir Richard Whittington, while my 
possession of nine lives is emblematic of the diehard spirit of the race, 
and my capacity for falling on my feet of its powers of resilience. 

Indeed, I regard myself-as a typical Englishman. I do what I like, I go 
where I please, I think my own thoughts and I keep my own council. 
I may not be a king of beasts, but | am the only animal considered 
fit to look a king in the face. And may I suggest, in all modesty, that 
I have one overwhzlming advantage even over the late illustrious holder 
of the office? .If 1 am represented by my Manx incarnation—no one 
can twist my tail. 

Testimonials enclosed from Mr. C. Smait, Mr. R. Kipling, Mr. M. 
Joseph and Mr. N. Hodgson.—Yours fluffily, Pussy Cat. 


(S. L. DrumMonp-JacKSON) 


Obviously the Chipmunk is the only possible choice to fill the vacant 
situation, Driven from many of his old haunts, thumbs almost worn 
away trying to get along this scruffy little chap has been bred especially 
for the job. 

He will work with a will for something good to eat: almost vegetarian 
by necessity, just watch him wolf an egg, given the chance. Without an 
incentive, however he is content to sit around outside his house chattering 
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and leaving the exploring to the other fellow, who meanwhile is probably 
Stealing his nuts. 

He still boasts a few rich relations who can afford expensive furs— 
some even with padded shoulders. He cannot extend as much hospitality 
as he wishes, however, on account of the unwelcome visitors he has to 
suffer at home, in the shape of weasels, owls and rattlesnakes, who 
sabotage a large percentage of his production. But just wait till he gets 
his neW teeth! 

(MicHAEL Forp) 


It was the Government of the middle years of the century which 
deposed the Lion as a shameful symbol of our imperialistic heritage. 
In the spirit of the times these prosaic men selected as its successor the 
horse. And who shall deny their logic? No roaming the forests or 
deserts. Work. No preying on the down-trodden. Get into harness yourself, 
Eat the same oats as other people. You'll get your fair share—no more. 

Is there anywhere a more noble creature? Look at our race-horses. 
Immortalised by artists. Famous sires sent round the world to perpetuate 
our British stock. A glorious thought, a song of joy in our corporate 
heart. 

And what an example of utility!’ Cheap to breed, cheap to operate, 
years of working life, and still worth something when dead. But a 
still more perfect example for mankind. Works full eight hour day, 
never complains, dumb, a little stupid, doesn’t even mind blinkers. 

Yes—a beast that truly typifies what the ideal Englishman should be, 
plodding on to eternity, content to be no better than his fellows, happy 
- — slightly out-dated, but proudly carrying the future forever on 

is back. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. JI 
Set by R. Kennard Davis 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for an extract 
(not more than 250 words) from an address on the occasion of a 
prize-giving at a girls’ school by Polonius or Joseph Finsbury or 
Alfred Doolittle. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must ba 
received not later than July 4th. Results will be published ir tho 
Spectator of July 13th. 
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2estion that if those few 
them from home were 
* leaven.” 


Sir I read with interest Lord Bever 

intellectual interes 
ools as the masses they would act as a 
is has not already happened at the 
course, the boys with 
intellectual interests have usually been a minority. But have they acted 
as a leaven? Did not most of then: either leara in their first week to 
assume the mask which they never laid aside until they reached the univer- 
sity, or else undergo years of such ostracism as turned them into soured 
intellectuals who are such a feature of our sage? The hope that they 
would have fared better at State schools would be reasonable if we had 
evidence that proletarian philistines are less hostile, or less successfully 
hostile, to distinction than philistines from bourgeois homes. But have 
we? Is it not more probable that English boys of all classes know 
leaven °2?—Yours, &c., C. S. Lewis. 
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Eng ish public schools For there too, of 


equally well how to cope with * 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


The Japanese Background 


Sin.—All your readers must be zrateful to Mr. C. P. Fitzgerald for his 
dispassionate survey of the Japanese peace treaty problems. In particular 
be sets out clearly the aatural fear that Australia nas of a recrudescence 
of Japanese militarism. But this surely can only be removed by a removal 
of the which gave it birth; and at the same time by an 
encouragement of those factors which in past years Japan a 
Joyal ally and an influence for good in the Far East 

It is easy, when speaking of Japan's militarism, to forget that, when she 
fought first China and then Russia, she had the full sympathy of the 
Britis) nation; and that when the First World War broke out she immedi- 
aicly came in on the Allied side without waiting to see which way the 
struggle would turn. It is not impossible that the Allies’ refusal to avail 
themselves of the offer of Japanese military support in the struggle in 
Europe led to her unfortunate militar, ventures in China; but this is ad- 
mittedly a matter of debate. But one thing is certain; for a full decade 
following-the end of the war the military party was the most unpopular 
section. in Japanese society. What enabled them to stage a come-back 
were, tne disappointment caused by the abrogafion of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, the refusa: of the West to allow the inclusion of 
a clause in the constitution of the League of Nations recognising the 
principle of racial equality, the American (though strange to say not the 
Australian) exclusion policy. and the increasing restrictions placed on 
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Japanese trade 


SEVEN 
SUMMERS 
by Mulk Raj Anand 


Here, lor the first time, an Indian writer, famous as the 








author of Untouchable, has eloquence enough, and un- 
derstanding enough of the Western mind, to interpret 


amd make vivid an Indian childhood to Western 


readers, 


**Mr. Anand has a marvellous power o! evoking an 
immensely varied life as it bubbles in front of his | 
V. S. Pritchett 


” 
eyes. 


Ready july 5, 9s. 6d. 
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If the Allies now pursue a generous policy towards Japan—and no 
nation in the world is quicker to appreciate a generous gesture than the 
Japanese—and make a serious and positive attempt to ameliorate some 
of thos: not altogether unreasonable causes for grievance, there is no 
reason why Japan in future may not become a stabilising and constructive 
influence in the Far East, and the military party cease to be a serious 
But ignore them, and, whatever be the terms 
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factor in Japanese politics. 

written into the peace treaty, fear will continue, and that not altogether 

without some justification.—Y ours faithfully, W. H. MURRAY WALTON. 
The Vicarage, Bromiley, Kent. 


Making Ends Meet 


Sir,—I have read with great interest the articles and correspondence in 
your columns entitled Making Ends Meet. 1 am an ordinary worker 
living in the mids: of an essentially working-class district, and have read 
your very interesting journal regularly now for cver ten years. I should 
imagine that the great majority of your readers belong to the professional 
and middle classes, and I should be very glad if any of them could 
enlighten me on the following two points which have always greatly 
perplexed and intrigued me, and to which I have never succeeded in 
getting any satisfactory reply: (1) Why are the middle classes totally 
unable to “ make ends meet” and apparently living in direst poverty on 
incomes whica are beyond the wildest dreams of the vast majority of the 
ordinary workers of this country? Neither my own income nor those of 
my fellow-workers comes to one-half of the figure of £800 after deduction 
of tax enjoyed by the retired headmaster, yet most of us “ make ends 
meet” without undue difficulty or, at any rate, without excessive 
grumb.ing and self-pity. (2) Why do the middle classes possess, or 
imagine that they possess, God-given rights to amenities and services not 
apparently wicked and 


t 


enjoyed by the workers and which, indeed, it is 
immoral of the workers to expect? 

Che most annoying and infuriating thing about these people with their 
handsome incomes and comfortable pensions is the way in which they 
‘making sacrifices ” for the worker. 
pensions are a 


assume that they are magnanimcusly 
Are these retired professional people aware that their 
charge on production, and that production depends entirely on the 
workers, who alone can give real value to the 
pensions ? That, in fact, the workers are “ making sacrifices” for them 
rather than the reverse? Arz they aware, moreover, that no pensions 
await the majority of these workers on retirement other than the meagre 
State pensions, and that these are only assured to them by the Welfare 
State, at which contributors to the Spectator never seem to get tired 


money amounts of these 


of sneering ? 

It would be interesting, for purposes of comparison, to publish an 
article showing how one of the many aged couples in this district manage 
to “ make ends meet” on a weekly income of £2 12s. per week, and 
how their budget compares with that of the retired headmaster with his 
£800 per year and the parson with his £250. But, of course, these people 


are inarticulate. They cannot write articles for the Spectator. There- 
fore, presumably. they just don’t count.—Yours faithfully, 
41 Gill Street, Netherton, Dudley, Worcs F. BARBER. 


Sir.—As One correspondent has already stated, the important aspect of 
making ends meet is the placing of the ends Many in this country, and 
hosts outside it, are asking: ~“ Why, is (oe face of want all over the 
world, can a man retain more than one outfit of clothes?” To the 
inhabitants of a country where much respect is given to the supreme 
examrle of sactificial love. the question is particularly pertinent.—Y ours 
truly, R. H. ELpkipGe. 
26 Elisher Gardens, Richmond, Surrey. 


St. George’s Gravesend 


Sirn.—For some vears now the future of the parish church of Saint 
George at Gravesend has been the subject of discussion and debate | 
think it would be fair to say that very few people locally would be at all 
happy aboui the prospect ot pulling down the church, least of all the 
river pilots, to whom that familiar tower has been much more than a 
landmark on a chart. Six years ago, when I was on the staff of the 
church, it was most evident that Saint George's was accepted as being part 
and parcel of the town, and even though she was surrounded by partly 
demolished slum property ske -was held in real affection by the townsfolk. 

As for Princess Pocohontas being buried there, that is quite another 
matter. Things are complicated by two facts, the great fire of Gravesend 
and the position of the old parish church of Saint Mary. In 1727 a 
large part of Gravesend was gutted by fire, including the church of Saint 
George and the churchyard, a new church being built in 1731, the cost 
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of which was covered by a gift of £1,000 from George II and £5,000 
from Parliament, (who, | believe, reimbursed themselves by a tax on 
sea coal) It is this Hanoveriaa church whicti is marked down for 
destruction, hardly anything of the old church having been saved apart | 
from the parish registers. one of which. the burial register, dates from 
1547, ar ' so covers the date whoa the Princess died. (The baptism and 
marriage registers date only from Cromwellian days.) 

la any case it may be that the princess was never buried in the church 
of Saint George at all. The mediaeval parish church of Gravesend was 
dedicated to Saint Mary and stood some half a mile inland, probably 
where the inn, “ The White Post,’ now stands in Pelham Road. This was 
far removed from the centre of population, and in 1510 the parishioners 
built the new church of Saint George by the waterfront as a chapel to 
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the church of Saint Mary ; but it was stipulated that it was not to be used : 
to the detriment of the old church, neither burials nor baptisms being ° 
permitted to take place in the new church. ® 
There seems to be no evidence as to exactly when this state of things Sore eee POSER ESSE ee ss EeerEnEseeEEEreeeeee = 
ended. Robert Holland, who was inducted in 1581 and who probably ° 
died in 1617, was still described as rector of Saint George’s and Saint ° 
Mary's. Mr. James Benson, whose knowledge of Gravesend history is ° 






probably unrivalled, told me once that it was his considered opinion 
that burials were still taking place in Saint Mary's in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, though the church was certainly falling into ruins. 
The records say that the princess was buried in the chancel. To the 
people of Gravesend she was simply an unfortunate stranger who died 
while passing through their tuwn. It seems most improbable that the 
authorities would have granted the high honour of burial within the 
chancel of their new church to a stranger, especially as they had the old 
church in which such burials could take place.— I have the honour to 
remain, Sir, your obedient servant, RONALD Born. 
Malvern College. 
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way you 
look at it.. 
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Rules of Adoption | 


*Sir,— As it is again being publicly deplored that many children are in . 
institutions who would be far better with private families, it seems No matter which comes first— 
opportune to draw attention to the rule of some of the largest adoption your palate or your pocket—Four 


societies who refuse would-be adopters unless they can produce a medical 
certificate to say that they are incapable of having children themselves. 
These societies mistakenly believe that the adopted child would suffer if No tobacco gives a pipe-lover so 
a brother or sister arrived to make a more normal family ; and they also : 

" a : age ge much pleasure, and a thrifty 
ignore the fact that the relief of having acquired a child often enables P : 

conception to take place.—Yours sincerely, © CHaris U, FRANKENBURG man so much economy. Vacuum 


: (Mrs. Sydney Frankenburg). packed fresh from the blender’s 
River Bank, Flat 1, Cleeve Road, Goring-on-Thames, Oxon. ‘ 
table, Four Square is good to the last 


Square will please you most. 
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| 











! Delius pipeful, burns cool and sweet to 
Sir.—I enjoy Martin Cooper's music criticism, but | think that, in common the last shred, leaving no wasteful dottle. 
: with a lot of other pecple, he has a mistaken idea of Delius’s character. : = : 
; As my father, Norman O'Neill, was one of Delius’s greatest friends, and That is why men the world over—be their 
as Delius was my godfather, | hope you will allow me a little space in favourite type of tobacco a straight 
4 which to correct Mr. Cooper's impression that Delius was “a hard man virginia, a mixture, a curly cut or 
° who seems to have put all his tenderness into his music. 
. The truth is that Delius was aot only a very sensitive person (as might| | navy cut—make Four Square a 
be guessed from his music) but also—though intensely individual in his} friend for life. They know 
Opinions and the way he expressed them—a most charming, gay and | : 
f amusing man. When he was about sixty he became seriously il. and that with Four Square they 
4 for th: remaining ten or twelve years of his life he was subject to ever- will always enjoy every 
e increasing suffering, which he bore very bravely, indeed stoically. Un- | 
e fortunately it is these last years of his life that are the best known to | moment of every 
e the general public through descriptions, photographs and portraits. And! perfect pipe. 
$ hence there has sprung up x legend of his “hardness,” which always 
seemed completely misleading to those who knew his life as a whole. 
Delius was certainly not “ desperately ill,”. as Mr. Cooper implies, in FOUR SOl IARE 
1904-5 when he was composing the Mass of Life—quite the reverse—and, ! 
though artists often depend on others more than most people for their 
. daily necessities, he was certainly not dependent on others in any unusual | MIXTURES 
it ‘ sease until his last illness ag Vj Original Mixture (Blue) 4/54d oz 
. a 1 cannot, of course, state all this from my own experience, but I am | Empire-de-luxe Mixture (Green) 4/14d oz 
it | only repeating what I have often heard from my father and mother | MATURED VIRGINIA 
© FF and from many other friends of Delius. I first met him when I was a | a flake (Red) 4/54d oz 
a little girl of about four—and it was at that time (1 think in 1920), when | Celie, So ee 
2 4 . “ : } Ready Rubbed Fine Cut (Red) 4/54d oz 
ie he stayed with us, that my mother first became worried by the signs} z ’ 
rt of possible paralysis that she noticed when she was asked to help him CUT CAKE (Yellow) 4/14d oz 
y with his dress-tie, &c Both in London and at Grez he was very kind | RIPE BROWN NAVY CUT (Brown) 4/14d os 
° to me, and always must generous. In 1922 he wrote to my father: “I! . ae 
as have just written a littie prelude for Yvonne for her album and will send | CURLIES Cut in dises (Purple) 4/1}d oz 
: it to her in a few days’ But he was noi satisfied with the prelude, and | —— 


SIX VACUUM PACKED TOBACCOS BY DOBIE OF PAISLEY 


wrote no less than seven little piano pieces until he found one that he 
at f.lt was suitable. Mrs. Delius wrote to my mother in 1923: “Fred 
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wants me to tell you that he composed them, each one, so as to make 
an easy piece for Yvonne, but they always grew too difficult, but the 
seventh one, we think, is quite easy; should anything be too wide 
stretched for her hands, it can be arranged by giving it to the other 
hand, I think... .” 

I hope I have persuaded Mr. Cooper and your readers that Delius did 
not “ put all his tenderness into his music.”—Yours faithfully, 

Westwood, Tennyson's Lane, Haslemere, Surrey. YVONNE HUDSON. 


Where Shall Borstal Go? 


Sirn.—It was with “no small indignation” that I read Mr. Richard 
Church's remarks on the setting up of a Borstal institution in Kent, and 
1 wonder which part of the country he would consider sufficiently dreary 
and hideous for this purpose. It is generally accepted that environment 
(physical as well as moral) is a very important factor in the development 
of the young, and if the beauty of Kent plays even a small part in the 
immensely valuable work of rehabilitation undertakeft' by the Borstal 
institution, the erection of a barbed-wire fence in a beauty spot will, 
surely, have been amply justified. It is hard to believe that these boys 
are really so unwelcome, and so bitterly resented, by the inhabitants of 
that lovely and kindly countryside. Could it be that it is Mr. Church 
who has, to use his own words, unwittingly committed a blasphemy 
against the spirit of the men of Kent?—Yours faithfully, 
Butterstone House School, Dunkeld, Perthshire. EtizapetH LYLE. 


Cricket Curiosities 
Sir.—In Eton and Kings Dr. M. R. James described a game which was 
won before the winning side had received a ball. The match was between 


Kings’ choir-boys and St. John’s choir-boys. St. John’s went in and 
were all out for nought. Kings went in and the first bull bowled was 
a no-ball—Yours faithfully, R. E. Tempest. 


Stanningfield Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 


The Law in Contempt 


Sir.--Janus cites the prostitute and barrow boy as cases which make 
the law look a farce: he could well add the London motorist. Once 
every three months or so the owner-driver is called into court: unless 


he has a good deal of time or monéy to spare, he pays up his ten bob 

and finds a new parking place—illegal, of course, otherwise it will cost 

him more than the quarterly fine. Then he waits the next summons in 

dutiful apathy.—Yours faithfully, ROGER LUBBOCK. 
14 Adam's Row, W.1. 


Rorke’s Drift 


Sir,—Mr. Arthur Ransome, in his review of Miss Haggard’s biography 
of her father, refers to Rorke’s Drift as “that disaster.” In the same 
review he points out an error of Miss Haggard’s. He should have 


remembered that Rorke’s Drift was in fact one of the most famous 

military exploits in our history, and anything but a disaster. He was 

thinking of Isandhiwana. Let him pluck the beam from his own eye!— 

Yours faithfully, W. Lyon BLEASE. 
Bank Chambers. 3 Cook Street, Liverpool, 2. 
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First Principles of 
PUBLIC FINANCE 
by 
Antonio de Viti de Marco 


RAK OEG 


© 
\ * This is timeless ; a truly classical, in- 

deed almost Platonic, statement of first 
} principles, beautifully logical, lucid 


» and sharp-edged.’—rTHE ECONOMIST. 
fo . : 
\ Translated by epitH PABLO MARGET 18s. 
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“The Day Before Yesterday ” 


Sirn—I am indebted to Mr. Derek Hudson for his complimentary 
references to my book ; but it is perhaps worth peinting out, by your 
kindness, that, in one respect, he is less just to it than he would no doubt 
wish to be. To have confined myself to what is called a “study” ora 
“sketch” of the lives of my parents, grandparents and great-grand- 
parents, and of my own early days, in other words to have written the 
book largely out of my head, would have cost me, as every writer of 
experience knows, infinitely less time and labour. What is needed by 
the younger generation, however, is that it should understand, beyond all 
question, what “the good old times,” which some people hanker after 
or picture inaccurately, were actually like. For a large proportion of 
the folk who went before us, these times, as may be ascertained, were 
a period of preventable ill health, pain and sorrow, of unduly shortened 
existence, of physical and mental poverty, and, in no small measure, 
of social and political darkness, of religious terrors, and of a limited 
conception of the universe—or universes. 

For this reason I felt it to be a duty, without attempting the historian 
or reducing the readableness of the book, to take some pains to document 
the narrative, and I may be permitted to point out that the five chapters, 
“Scraps of History,” have an unusual footnote, “ Readers who happen 
to be well posted on the period or lack leisure may skip this section, 
which is included in order to stress the heartening social advance which 
has been made within a few generations.’—Yours sincerely, 


Idbury Manor, Kingham, Oxford. J. W. ROBERTSON ScoTtT. 


News of John André 


Sir.—May I ask the assistance of your readers in my search for original 
manuscript and pictorial material referring to John André? He was 
born about 1751, lived in Clapham, was a friend of Anna Seward in 
Lichfield, studied in Germany, painted pictures and wrote poems, entered? 
the British army, was sent to America, became adjutant general, was 
executed as a spy (1780), and was buried in Westminster Abbey ; his 
family lived subsequently in Bath. I am writing a book which will 
combine his biography with that of the American general, Benedict 
Arnold, whose treason was responsible for André’s death. Thus I should 
also be grateful for any material dealing with Arnold's career before 
1781, when my study will-end. Perhaps I should add, by way of 
credentials, that I have published seven books on American history. 1 
should be greatly obliged to anyone who would get in touch with me. 
—Yours, &c.. JAMES THOMAS FLEXNER. 


538 East Eighty-third Street, New York 28, N.Y., U.S.A. 





21st, 1851 


from  Batty’s 


“Che Spectator,” June 


A disastrous ballcon ascent took place 
Hippodrome at Kensington on Monday evening. At six o'clock, 
the balloon, having in the car Mr. and Mrs. Graham, was 
released from its moorings, and rose slowly ; but it had not 
attained much altitude before it began to descend, the body of 
the machine struck on the point of a tall flag-staff, and a hole 
was torn through the silk, from which of course the gas escaped. 
Vain efforts were made by the aeronauts to descend. The balloon 
rose and fell, and swayed about in the boisterous wind, and 
finally took a Northerly direction towards the Crystal Palace. 
The aeronauts, to avoid striking the side or the roof of the 
building, threw out all their ballast, and thus rose just high 
enough to clear it. The sand-ballast made an extraordinary 
noise on the transept as it fell: the visitors at the Exhibition 
wondered, but were not alarmed. The balloon drifted towards 
Grosvenor Gate, and thence took a new direction; crossed 
Piccadilly and the reservoir in the Green Park ; and approached 
the houses lying between the Park and Arlington Street. The 
car lodged against the parapet of the Park front of Colonel 
North's mansion ; a gust of wind drove the balloon forwards, 
and coping-stones and brickwork gave way, breaking through the 
roof of the house. The balloon then drifted about among the 
stacks of chimnies, knocking off the pots; finally it became 
jammed between two masses of brickwork. The police quickly 
ascended to the roof: Mr. and Mrs. Graham had been thrown 
from the car, and were lying senseless on the roof. They were 
carried to a neighbouring surgeon's, greatly contused and 
lacerated, and after a time had so far recovered that they could 
be conveyed home. 
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SULPHUR 


yaaa me fire that I may purify the house 
with sulphur” wrote Homer in the 
Odyssey. From these ancient medicinal appli- 
cations, sulphur, in the form of sulphuric acid 
and other chemicals, has so extended its uses 
that today this yellow rock, which burns to 
form choking fumes, is one of the most 
important elements used as a raw material in 
modern civilisation. In recent times most of 
the world’s needs for elemental sulphur — 
amounting to 5-6 million tons annually— have 
been supplied from deposits in the U.S.A., but 
these are fast becoming exhausted as 
more and more sulphur is needed 
for industrial, agricultural and other 
purposes. 
Since the early 1930s, I.C.I. has been 


fic’ 


a, 


developing methods of making sulphuric acid 
from anhydrite, which is found in large quantities 
in many parts of Great Britain. It is fortunate, 
now that the sulphur situation is critical, that 
I.C.I. is thus able not only to increase its own 
production of sulphuric acid from British 
sources, but also to place its accumulated 
research and production knowledge at the 
disposal of some of the principal British acid 
users. Plans are indeed now going forward to 
install new plants which will make sulphuric 
acid from this indigenous raw material and 
thus reduce the need to import sulphur 
from overseas. I.C.I. has also con- 
verted other plants to utilise the 
sulphur recovered as spent oxide 


made in the purification of town gas. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


EYNES was one of the great writers of our time. Unhappily 
there is a veil between the most of what he wrote and the 
reader innocent of economics, for he chose to devote his 

wonderful power to the exposition of ideas in his own special field. 
During his middle life he gathered together a number of articles 
and of extracts from his books into two volumes, Essays in 
Persuasion and Essays in Biography, for presentation to a larger 
public. Rupert Hart-Davis have republished these volumes, at 
10s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. respectively, adding three new pieces (on Stanley 
Jevons, Newton, and Mr. Alfred Marshall) to the Essays in 
Biography. The reader is bound to feel regret that Keynes did not 
more often let his pen stray into fields within the layman’s compre- 
hension. He was too hard pressed. An originator, a crusader for 
great causes, an anxious observer of passing events, he had enough 
and too much to say, in order to correct, persuade and prevent disas- 
trous blunders. Moreover, despite his great versatility and high 
competence in many subjects, he was at heart a_ professional 
economist with a sense of vocation and duty. Even in most of 
the biographies his primary concern is to place his subject correctly 
in the history of economic ideas. 

His style is easy and lucid. He achieves a double effect, which 
is only within the reach of the finer masters, namely, a strong 
imprint of his own individuality and a sense that what he has said 
could not have been said better in any other way. He brings to his 
aid sparingly, but always effectively, surprising collocations or meta- 
phors. One has the sense that he has large resources of language 
in reserve, so that he will always be able to cope easily with the 
subtle or the sublime, when the occasion is ripe. His sense of fun 
is seldom absent for long ; it simmers below the surface of his words. 
Although he was modern in thought and feeling, his style is not 
modern ; it is contemporary and lively, without trace of archaism, 
stilted phrase or dead modes of expression, but it is traditional. In 
most modern writing there is a tendency to experiment with the 
language, to stretch its powers, invent new forms ; Keynes goes back 
to the traditional language, quite confident that he can find in that 
great treasure-house all that is needed to express the most modern 
twist and turn of idea. 

In some of the biographies, notably that of Alfred Marshall, his 
teacher and for so long the doyen of British economists, he aims 
at presenting a full portrait and providing sufficient knowledge for 
posterity. In other cases he is content to seize certain aspects. In 
every case there is psychological depth. When confronted with an 
individual, Keynes at once saw things beneath the surface ; he found 
a curious compound of emotions and purposes, a paradox, a mystery 
to be solved. Thus his account is almost always in the nature of 
an explanation : first he has to convince the reader that there is some- 
thing rather odd to be explained, and then he gives the clue. Thus 
his narrative is an exciting adventure. One longs for more of 
this sort of thing. 

Economists may well prize most of all his brief account of F. Y. 
Edgeworth. Exceedingly eminent in his profession, of international 
reputation, yet known only to the real scholars in each nation, he 
lived an apparently conventional life quietly in All Souls, Oxford ; 
he wrote a great many learned papers and that seemed the sum total 
of his life-work. Yet he was indeed an amazing man. Keynes, 
seeing him seldom but corresponding frequently, normally separated 
from him as Cambridge is from Oxford, diagnosed and ferreted 
out. He presents an extraordinarily vivid and beautiful and true 
picture of a strange soul. 

Essays in Biography includes, along with the accounts of Wilson 
and Clemenceau that appeared in the Economic Consequences of the 
Peace, a rapid and breath-taking sketch of Lloyd George, which “a 
certain compunction” had made Keynes delete from the Conse- 
quences. This piece should certainly be restored to its proper place 
in any new edition of that volume. Its omission, although made 
with good reason at the time, has exposed Keynes to widespread 
criticism among historians for lack of historical judgement. Mr. 
Geoffrey Keynes, editor of this new edition of the Essays writes 
that “ many of his friends feel that the book (Consequences) would 
have gained balance had he included it (the portrait of Lloyd 
George), but the executors do not feel justified in overriding his 
wishes.” It is to be hoped that the executors will think again. 
J. M. Keynes crossed the Rubicon and overcame his “ compunc- 
tion” when he published the portrait fourteen years later (1933). 
That done. there is nothing to prevent its being restored to its right- 


ful place in the original volume. I have no hesitation in saying 
that this would now be his emphatic wish. 

Essays in Persuasion contain more of economics, but there are 
also some fascinating political essays. This volume also should be 
acceptable to the layman. The utmost is here achieved that can be 
achieved in making this subject, so important for every citizen, 
appetising. The history of the inter-war period is interpreted from 
an important point of view. In current politics there is much 
castigation—with an occasional attempt at defence—of our policies 
in that period ; some of the denunciation claims Keynes's authority ; 
many, who recall that he was the most effective critic while the 
events were proceeding, are prepared to take these claims on trust. 
It is therefore well to look back and discover what he actually did 
say, so that one may judge whether he is being garbled. The 
reader will not always find precise consilience between the criticisms 
he made and current versions of them. Some hints for criticism of 
contemporary affairs may also be gleaned. The section dealing with 
Inflation and Deflation has greatest current relevance. Inflation we 
have with us; Deflation may be round the corner. 

Sometimes Keynes's indignation rises and finds expression in 
passionate utterance. More often it is clouded in masterly under- 
Statement. Impishness and naughtiness keep the reader entertained 
from time to time. 

“ Sir Harry Goschen goes one better than Mr. Pease in a delightful 
passage which deserves to be quoted in full: — 

I cannot help thinking that there has been lately far too 
much irresponsible discussion as to the comparative advantages 
of Inflation and Deflation. Discussions of this kind can only 
breed suspicion in the minds of our neighbours as to whether 
we shall adopt ejther of these courses, and. if so, which. 1 think 
we had bette: let matters take their natural cou’se 

Is it more appropriate to smile or rage at these artless sentiments? 
Best of all, perhaps, just to leave Sir Harry to take his natural 
course. 
Later he proceeds 

“ Nor would it be fair to say that the spinsters ” [viz. the bankers 
in question] “are definitely opposed to these ideas (There would 
be just as much ‘mpropriety for them, just as much mental agility 
required, to think one thing as to think another. Their simplicity 
is quite impartial.) If they could be led gently by the hand beyond 
their copy book maxims of * looking facts firmly in the face” and 
“economy and hard work,’ it might be found that they, too, had no 
objection to a deliberate aitempt to kezp prices steady . . . and that, 
whilst they fee) at first the same distaste towards any proposal to 
“tamper” with ‘the natural course’ of prices as they might feel 
towards an attempt to settle the sex of a child before birth, they are 
not really prepared to insist on their instinctive preference.” 

The concluding essay concerns “ Economic Possibilities for our 
Grandchildren. Keynes claims that within two generations the 
economic problem may be solved. This judgement is to be taken 
literally. Humanity will, however, he fears, be dogged by those 
impulses that were socially needful and exalted into virtues in that 
long era in which life has been dominated by the economic struggle 
—the impulses of thrift and money-getting. He shows some dislike 
for these virtues and would be heartily glad to be able to dispense 
with the necessity for them. There is some paradox in this dislike. 
since as a person he was quite well endowed with both virtues. Here 
is a mystery of precisely the kind that he would have so delighted in 
unravelling. Alas, these possibilities of blissful ease, have been post- 
poned for a while by events that have occurred since 1930. 

Roy Harrop. 


Sunday in June 


WINDows open to salute the summer 
Which enters every sleepy parlour 
A green delightful scent more subtle 
Than the breath of flushing petal. 


Over lawns the butterflies spin 

Like truant petals on the wind’s whim 

And flowers like sleeping butterflies hang 

From slender stems, no bubbling song 

Of holiday birds disturbs their dreaming 

Nor tumbling bells bewildering evening ; 

And sweet and green in the mind’s dim parlour 


Flowers again the punctual summer. 
VERNON SCANNELL. 
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Reviews of the 


Secret Messa ges 


The Richardson Story. By Francis Williams. (Heinemann. ros. 6d.) 


NorHING but “a change of heart,” it has sometimes been suggested, 
can save mankind from the fatal burden of suspicion, fear and 
hatred which, with modern science at its disposal, seems only too 
likely to destroy our world. Few, however, have indicated how 
such a change can be brought about in time to be effective. The 
late H. G. Wells, who perhaps more than any other man was 
desperately concerned with the future of humanity, sometimes 
imagined that the end could be achieved by the banding together 
of an international scientific intelligentsia which, impatient with 
the follies of mankind, would compel it to behave sensibly ; or again 
(as In the Days of the Comet) that such a change might be effected 
by a beneficent cosmic intervention working through chemical 
influences on the human brain. At the present time it is natural 
that psychology should enter more clearly into the picture, and in 
The Richgrdson Story Mr. Francis Williams makes physics and 
psychology in the hands of a scientific gentus come jointly to the 
rescue, 

The tale is founded on a real-life occurrence. Shortly before the 
war Mr. Williams, then editor of the Daily Herald, was visited by 
a young scientist who thought that by the imposition of certain 
constantly reiterated phrases (at or just above the limit of high-pitch 
audibility) on cinema or radio programmes the hearers would, 
without knowledge of the reason, be rendered highly suggestible to 
the slogans or messages transmitted. The young man subsequently 
disappeared (quite possibly he was insane), but Mr. Williams here 
develops in novel form the possibilities of the invention, assuming 
that it really worked. The story may well prove entrancing to those 
who like this kind of “ scientific romance.” The social and ethical 
problems involved are treated in the Platonic manner in a series 
of dialogues between skilfully sketched characters—super-imposed 
on an impressive background of world events, much in the Wellsian 
manner—the dominating issue being the terrifying dilemma between 
the threats of mental enslavement and of atomic war. 

The question most likely to arise in the reader’s mind will doubtless 
be whether the psychological effects of an invention of this kind 
would really be such as are here suggested. In the light of our 
present knowledge the answer on the whole seems: “ improbable, 
but not perhaps quite impossible.” In the first place there is the 
problem of individual differences of threshold, more particularly the 
fact that in general the sensitivity to very high-pitched sounds 
diminishes considerably with age, so that a slogan delivered on a 
wave-length appreciably above the conscious threshold of the old or 
middle-aged might quite well be consciously heard by younger people 
—and conscious hearing is ex hypothesi fatal to the suggestive effect 
of the message. (The final disaster in The Richardson Story is 
indeed connected with the circumstance that in a hastily organised 
experiment the message is consciously audible.) In the second place 
there is at present little evidence that, even if this difficulty could be 
overcome, the message would have the vast subjective influence 
here credited to it. 

It is true that it has been satisfactorily shown by experiment that 
subliminal impressions can and do affect our judgements, e.g. our 
“ guesses” concerning whispered letters of the alphabet which are 
consciously inaudible, our visual estimates of the length of lines, our 
kinaesthetic appreciation of the differences between lifted weights. 
There is good indirect evidence that we unconsciously recognise 
our own hands, profiles or mirror-writing even when (as often 
happens) we cannot consciously pick out pictures of them from 
among those of other people’s. “Conditioning” (in the Pavlovian 
sense) in man and/or animals has been successfully accomplished 
when the cdnditioning stimuli hava been totally unnoticed or under 
fairly deep anaesthesia. But the results in such cases are usually 
restricted in scope, hardly comparable to such a relatively general 
social “ attitude” as is involved in the belief that “ war is evil, all 
people want peace.” 

Much more dramatic effects have indeed been produced by post- 
hypnotic suggestion, but here it has been found (a) that the sugges- 
tion—even though subsequently forgotten—is actually received 
consciously, and indeed from a person temporarily endowed with 
unusual power in virtue of the hypnotic rapport ; (b) that hypnotic 
suggestions are usually unaccepted if they involve actions seriously 
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Week 


at variance ®ith established moral codes. The belief that “all 
people want peace" would often run counter to powerful national 
or political loyalties. On the other hand it is also true that in mos€ 
contemporary civilised societies it would be in accordance with deep 
seated religious and moral aspirations—as well, of course, as with 
more personal desires and anxieties. The outcome (supposing the 
slogans were accepted with a force comparable to that of post- 
hypnotic suggestion) might therefore be in doubt, and it is not 
altogether inconceivable that the author may be right. Anyhow, ia 
this and other ways, The Richardson Story is an intriguing one, the 
implications of which are certainly worthy of consideration by alk 
those interested in the powers and possibilities of propaganda. 
J. C. FiuGec. 
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Paladin in Politics 


The Last of the Radicals. By C. V. Wedgwood. (Cape. 16s.) 


Miss WepGwoop’s life of her uncle is in a sense a study ia 
temperament. Josh Wedgwood had in him the makings of a knight- 
errant. He burned at the news of injustice anywhere, and was apt 
to set about remedying it with miore impetuosity than circumspec- 
tion. Everyone liked him. Many admired him. But so far as his 
political career was concerned he was a disappointed man. “I am 
becoming speechless [actually he was far from speechless] over 
Spain, Palestine, Irak and Germany”; he wrote to his daughter 
Camilla in 1933, “‘everybody is very kind to me and pays not the 
slightest attention.” And a little later (Miss Wedgwood is not 
entirely helpful about dates), “ Here I am after 33 years in Parlia- 
ment, having been everywhere, seen everything, known everybody, 
done everything—and achieved nothing.” It was, in fact, by no 
means as bad as that, though there was more in it than Miss Wedg- 
wood seems willing to recognise. When Mr. Churchill wrote, in a 
preface to Wedgwood’s own Memoirs: “* The distressed of the whole 
world have learnt to look to him and through him to Parliament for 
a patient hearing and the redress of wrongs,” he certainly did not 
mean that the wrongs invariably secured redress. It was Wedg- 
wood’s misfortune that his real chance of advancement in the 
Labour Party, to which he had migrated from Liberalism in 1919, 
was under MacDonald’s leadership. The two men were completely 
incompatible temperamentally, and Wedgwood, who had hoped for 
the Colonial or the India Office, got no more than the sinecure of 
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the Duchy of Lancaster. That was in 1924. 
Government of 1929 he held no office. 

But the disappointment, such as it was, never embittered him. 
Life after all, as a whole, had been kind to him. Bern into one of 
the fine middle-class families of England, with its unique record 
of superb craftsmanship, he had abundance in both his ancestry 
and his collaterals to sustain his family pride. Staffordshire to the 
core, he was returned to Parliament for the ancient borough of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme in 1906 and re-elected unhesitatingly time 
after time by voters who cared nothing as to whether he stood as 
Liberal, Labour or Independent, but only that he was Josh Wedg- 
wood. He loved the House of Commons, and he would be glad 
to think that he will be best and Jongest remembered by his 
initiation of the great history of Parliament, in the form mainly of 
biographies of individual members, from the thirteenth century to 
the present day, an enterprise now resumed under authoritative 
auspices after various vicissitudes which brought it to a temporary 
standstill ;-it is a worthy and fitting memorial of him. To perpetual 
succour of the distressed he added, as an almost passionate admirer 
of Henry George, perpetual advocacy of the taxation of land values 
—which, in spite of a half-hearted approach to the problem by Philip 
Snowden, are not taxed yet—except to the extent that the Town 
and Country Planning Act achieves that. 

Miss Wedgwood’s work must be accounted as something of an 
act of pietas, for Lord Wedgwood, as he was to his gratification 
(rather oddly) for the last two years of his life, had already told his 
own story in his own way. It is almost superfluous to add that 
the work reaches the high standard to be expected of the biographer 
of Strafford and William the Silent. WILSON Harris. 


Selections from Coleridge 


Inquiring Spirit. Edited by Kathleen Coburn, (Routledge. 253.) 


THERE is something similar in the fascination of the characters of 
Coleridge and Henry James. They lack the immediate glamour 
of Byron or Shelley, and on the surface nothing very much appears 
to have happened to either ; they lived intensely through the mind, 
but, because their creative lives and their actual lives were inextric- 
ably connected, there seems to be no end to what may be written 
about them. The Road to Xanadu is as much about Coleridge the 
man as it is about the poems it ostensibly discusses. James himself 
was attracted by Coleridge, seeing in him the fascination of an incom- 
parable talker, a “ fine, central genius” surrounded by a “ baffling, 
despairing, exasperating” cluster of characteristics, and in a few 
words he has found the heart of the matter. Those endless mono- 
Jogues in which Coleridge turned cosmos into chaos and sent his 
listeners into a state of rapt inattention, those enquiries into the 
habits of bees or the speculations on the possibilities of “ imagina- 
tive chemistry, all were part of the cluster which allowed the 
genius so rarely to burn with gem-like purity. 

Miss Kathleen Coburn has made her selection from these marginal 
comments, manuscript notes, table talk and miscellaneous journal- 
ism, and the book helps to explain much that has been baffling in 
Coleridge’s character. What, for instance, was the real cause of 
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his inability to go on producing poetry? He has always seemed 
the last English poet with the knowledge or sufficient grandeur of 
mind to conceive and execute an epic poem. He had read, as he 
put it, “everything,” but Jnquiring Spirit shows that his erudition 
had in it a quality of wide-eyed wonder at all things which made 
it impossible for him to turn his thought into the crystalline state 
which an epic would have demanded. That the epic was never 
begun, that “ Christabel ” was never finished, has usually been attri- 
buted to sloth, but in fact he was always writing something or other, 
and it is more likely that—the ground having been prepared by the 
metaphysical Wanderjahr in Germany—he was led away from poetry 
towards philosophy through some neurotic fear or suspicion of his 
Own powers; he never ceased deluding himself that he was 
“ preparing ” himself for the great epic. 

But the opus maximum becomes a philosophical work (uncom- 
pleted and still unpublished), and the production of poetry is 
exchanged for the writing of the great philosophical study of poetry, 
the Biographia Literaria. Miss Coburn has printed for the first 
time a manuscript note, written in 1805, which reveals something 
of the neurosis which made it impossible for him to use what he 
loved to call “ the shaping power of the imagination” to give shape 
to the muddle of his own creative life. “I have been always,” he 
writes, “ preyed upon by some Dread, and perhaps all my faulty 
actions have been the consequence of some Dread or other in my 
mind, from fear of Pain, or Shame, not from prospect of Pleasure.” 
He goes on to say that his only relief from this perpetual angoisse 
was during the period when he and Southey planned pantisocracy 
in the Susquehanna Valley, which “really inspired Hope, and I 
became an exalted Being.” 

I do not wish to give the impression that this is an introspective 
book, because it does so much to dispel the popular idea of Coleridge 
as hopelessly unpractical and metaphysical. One is continually 
struck by the modernity and the sound commonsense of what he 
says. There is, too, something unsuspected—wit. At one point 
he compares himself and Dr. Johnson as talkers, saying that 
Johnson’s epigrammatic pungency gave him his posthumous fame 
while his own diffuseness defies record. Yet he was, occasionally, 
capable of saying such things as: “ Abuse snuff, sir? Why, it is 
perhaps the final cause of the human nose.” MICHAEL SWAN. 


A Diplomat’s Apologia 
Memoirs of Ernst von Weizsacker. Translated by John Andrews. 


(Gollancz. 16s.) 


BARON VON WEIZSACKER is a persuasive memoir writer and also a 
sincere one in the sense that he certainly persuades himself of the 
validity of what he writes. He comes from a family of theologians 
and scientists, one of his sons being a physicist of great distinction. 
His trial as a war criminal at the age of 66 caused indignation on 
his behalf, indignation which his memoirs are likely to stimulate. 
Yet the man who suggests, however cautiously, that the American 
prison in which he was allowed to write this book was not much 
better than a Nazi concentration camp can scarcely inspire one’s 
confidence in his objectivity. 

The general public, after the thoughtless “Why didn’t they 
resign ?” attitude, has now reacted towards sympathy with non- 
Nazi officials who ostensibly retained their posts in order to restrain 
Hitler and Ribbentrop in the interests of world peace. The 
historian, working through Weizsicker’s memoirs in conjunction 
with the German Foreign Office Documents and the records of the 
Weizsiicker trial, is bound to feel a certain disappointment. Would 
it be unfair to discover an unattractive evasiveness in the memoirs 
of the man who was permanent head of the German Foreign Office 
for five years, and who therefore speaks to some extent as the 
exponent of its views? There is, for instance, the underlying impli- 
cation of British, rather than German, war guilt. For Weizsicker’s 
book is full of gentle reproachgs to London. In 193@ the British 
Government were too slow to act upon his hints that their attitude 
should be more rigid ; in 1939 London, he suggests, went to the 
other extreme, provoking Hitler and letting loose the Poles with the 
guarantee of March and the treaty of August 25th. The truth was 
that neither Weizsaicker himself nor the Chamberlain Government 
were likely to affect Hitler’s determination to make war not much 
later than his fiftieth birthday in April, 1939; this we know from 
the records of his conferences with his military chiefs, particularly 
that on November Sth, 1937. It was characteristic that on June 7th, 
1948, Weizsicker said at his trial that had he been present that day 
he would not have believed half of what Hitler said. 
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Foreign Exchanges 
NORMAN CRUMP 


Since the appearance of the tenth edition of this im- 
portant financial work in 1936, the theory and practice 
of the foreign exchanges has been completely revolution- 
ised, thus necessitating the complete revision of the 
work for this eleventh edition. 12s. 6d. 


Money in a Maelstrom 
J. W. BEYEN 
“ Mr. J. W. Beyen has surveyed clearly and attractively 
the development of economic international co-opera- 


tion during the last thirty years. By doing so he has 
fulfilled a long-standing need.” Bankers’ Magazine. 15s. 


The Post-War 
Financial Problem 
F. W. PAISH 
“A book of outstanding importance. It should be 
read by every politician and statesman and by every 


business man who takes a serious interest in the 
national economic position.” The City Press. 15s. 
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MODERN BANKING 
By R. S. SAYERS 
Tuirp Epirion. 17s. 6d. net. 


*. . . Here is a work for the student who wishes to 
broaden his studies beyond mere minimum require- 
ments, and, by widening his knowledge of the due place 
in the scheme of things of the profession he has chosen, 
to bring to his studies a fuller appreciation, and to his 
work a livelier intelligence...’ The Midland Venture 
(reviewing the first edition). 
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—— of mathematical aptitude. It has been written 
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A clear exposition of Jung’s Psychology, showing how his 
discoveries may lead to a deeper understanding of Christianity. 


16s. net 


INFERIORITY FEELINGS 
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Traces the history of the concept through Montaigne and 
Hobbes to Janet, Freud and Adler, and treats with authority a 
subject which is often loosely considered. 


25s. net 
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These memoirs also show that the peace desired by Weizsiicker 
was to be a German peace, for implicit in them, and more evident 
in the Wilhelmstrasse documents, is the conviction that all's fair 
against the Slavs ; indeed the Poles and Czechs might be termed the 
Wilhelmstrasse’s Jews. Weizsiicker and his colleagues hated the 
peace settlement of 1919 because it put the smaller Slav nations on 
to the political map at the expense, inevitably, of the Germans. He 
welcomed any opportunity to undo the 1919 treaties, preferably 
through a “chemical process of disruption,” but, should that fail, 
then with “ mechanical aid,” by which he meant war. 

To readers on their guard, Weizsiicker’s memoirs may prove useful. 
They retrace a familiar story, adding one little touch to our portrait 
of Hitler who plucked the famous tuft of hair across his forehead 
enly just in time when Weizsiicker came for his first official inter- 
view. But did Weizsicker believe his reply to the Fuhrer on a later 
eccasion that “the mountains were the chief reason” for the 
political coherence of Switzerland ? EvizaBeETH WISKEMANN. 


A Cosmologist Looks at Science 


By C. F. von Weizsicker. (Routledge and 


The History of Nature. 
Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue author of this book is a distinguished astrophysicist. Some 
ten years ago he discovered, in certain atomic-nuclear reactions, 
What is now believed to be the source of the radiant energy of the 
Sun; and more recently he has re-formulated Kant’s pioneer 
hypothesis of the origin of the planets. The broad survey of the 
universe which he here presents to the genera! reader is remarkable 
for its deep preoccupation with the realm of human values. Dr. 
von Weizsiicker has chosen a historical treatment of his theme on 
the ground that nature is essentially a historic process unfolding in 
time. Starting from our situation here and now, he extends his 
survey outwards to the limits of explored space, discussing the 
various types of objects encountered on the way. In like manner he 
works back through time to the epoch, several thousand million 
years ago, when, according to convergent lines of inference, the 
physical universe began to be or entered upon its present state of 
existence. The author groups celestial objects broadly into three 
classes—irregular clouds of gas, forms suggesting rotation, and 
spheres. He regards these as successive stages in an evolutionary 
process, and he explains the transition from one to another by 
reference to known laws of physics. He attributes the formation 
of the Earth to accretion of particles in a primaeval dust-cloud 
surrounding the sun, and he sketches the evolution of living species 
wpon the earth’s surface. 

In the closing chapters of his book, dealing with life, the soul 
and man, Dr. von Weizsicker comes to grips with problems that 
have been in the background throughout the discussion. We are 
confronted today with the fragmentation of science into highly 
specialised, isolated branches, and with its use as an instrument of 
irresponsible power. There is also a widening rift between science 
and humane studies, even where their respective fields overlap in the 
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study of man. Yet again there is the prevalence in modern thought 
of what is called “nihilism.” an attitude of mind induced by 
dropping the absolute and the self-existing out of the universe of 
science and so leaving man “ face to face with nothingness.” Dr. 
von Weizsicker blames much of this on to the fundamentai dis- 
tinction which science draws between the comprehending subject 
and the comprehended object. Concentrating in detached freedom 
upon a world of objects, science becomes loveless knowledge such 
as the serpent in paradise urged upon man. The author pleads for 
the cultivation of what he calls * insight “—knowledge of the whole 
of which man and nature are parts ; knowledge such as we possess 
intuitively of the coherence of body and soul. Not (he maintains) 
that insight in itself is any remedy for our problems: it is only the 
preparation for choices which must be made in the realm of spiritual 
imperatives where the image of God confronts us as the potentiality 
of our being and “ our life is obedience to it. or flight from it.” 
There are other vital strands in this closely reasoned book : and 
whatever acceptance the author’s cosmic philosophy of history 
may obtain, thought will be stimulated by his earnest discussion of 
problems which sometimes receive superficial treatment in this con- 
text. The translation of the work from German into standard 
English by Mr. Fred D. Wieck is of admirable lucidity. Only the 
constant use of billion for thousand million would betray its trans- 
atlantic origin. ANGUS ARMITAGE. 


Detection, Mystery and Horror 


The People Against O’Hara. By Eleazar Lipsky. (Wingate. 10s. 6d.) 

The Big Fish. By Ronald Wills. (Wingate. 10s. 6d.) 

The Hidden and the Hunted. By Howarl Swig 
8s. 6d.) 

Defender’s Triumph. By Edgar Lustgarten, (Wingate. 10s. 6d.) 

We Are For the Dark. By Elizabeth Jane Howard and Robert Aickman, 


gett. (Heinemann, 


(Cape. ros. 6d.) 
Even in the Best Families.. By Rex Stout. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
The Queen’s Awards: Series 4. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
The Gollancz Detective Omnibus. (Gollancz. 6s.) 


Tuts week we are really in luck. There is a detective story of such 
high quality that it will surely become a classic, another detective 
story of hors de série originality, and a first-class spy-thriller. In 
fact, it’s almost a rainbow-and-a-tuckoo’s-song week. 

The perfectly admirable detective story is The People Against 
O'Hara by Eleazar Lipsky. The story opens in New York at night 
— Throughout the city the police network ... lay ready for the 
first act of violence to be reported.” This turns out to be murder 
near the fish-market, and for the murder young O'Hara is arrested. 
The police genuinely believe him guilty, and Mr. Curtayne, his 
lawyer, genuinely believes him innocent. Mr. Curtayne, once a 
lawyer of brilliant reputation, has lately lost too many cases. He is 
poor and old and ill, and in desperately trying to save O'Hara he 
finds himself discarding the most important thing remaining to him, 
his integrity. The characterisation in this book is brilliant. The 
lawyer is a masterpiece of consistent and moving invention, but so, 
on a lesser scale, are the forces of police and law who, with all their 
brutality and dishonesty, have still their own brand of final kindli- 
ness and decency. The detection itself is properly and honestly 
handled, and the total effect represents something new and important 
in detective fiction. . 

The original detective story is The Big Fish by Ronald Wills. Its 
locale is occupied Germany, its date the mere recent years of the 
Control Commission, and its murderee poor Emmy Bellayne, the 
unloved wife of masterful amorous Rex who has such a penchant 
for appointing dyed-in-the-wool Nazis to important positions. Clues 
being supplied with reasonable fairness, this book must rank as 
detection rather than thriller, but it competently combines mznay of 
the better qualities of both categories. Characters are cleverly 
sketched, and the organisational side of it, from the black market 
to the British Secret Service, is informatively and convincingly done. 

The last of the three snips, the first-class thriller, is Howard 
Swiggett’s The Hidden and the Hunted. The plot is, of course, 
about documents and Russians and democracies, but the locales 
are well chosen and include Prague, Paris, Helsinki and Leyden, and 
the characters are quite a lot better than stock. There's a three- 
dimensional solution of code which is just too, too like the mathe- 
matical formulae in the Dome of Discovery, and the whole thing 
is well worth the setting aside of an idle hour. 

Now for The Rest, which, even if not up to these high standards, 
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(Duckworth Books) 
Psychoanalysis 


and Politics 
} R. E. MONEY-KYRLE 


A new, pioneer work of applied psychology in the field of morals, ethics, 
politics and statecraft. At the close of World War Two the author joined 
the official group charged with selecting suitable Germans to return to 
Germany to positions of trust and responsibility. From this practical work 
on the distinction between the humanist and the authoritarian conscience, 
he interested himself further in the reaséns why some people seek political 
power, and the manner in which those who do not can be induced to wield 
it for the good of all. 

The argument is addressed to politicians, historians and the general 
public, as well as to professional psychologists. The author performs a 
valuable public service in laying bare to the light of day the various un- 
conscious processes which influence our aemnenes desires and beliefs. 9s. net 








A HUNDRED YEARS OF ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 
By K. B. Smetuig, Professor of Political Science, London School of 
Economics. New, revised edition 1950. 
SURVEY OF RUSSIAN HISTORY 
By B. H. SumMNeR. A cheap edition is now available of this standard 
work, “ the safest guide to the meaning of contemporary events in 
Soviet Russia.” (Times.) 10s. 6d. 
THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 
By Ivor Brown. New, revised edition | 
of the fundamentals of British and American political doctrine. 
MAN, MORALS AND SOCIETY 
By J.C. Fiucer. A well-known psychoan 
in cheap edition. 
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3 Mcrae Street leaden W.CL, 
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poems published in portrait, by the 
@ A rambunctious a French periodical, master himself {n 
farce. this play is his one his most boisterous 
and only literary : * 
. @ Anyone who tries work. He wrote it = 
to find a moral in it in three days... 
will be shot ! —News Chronicle. 9/6 
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Is this a steep hill, Daddy? 


Ne, not very. 

Then why do you keep changing gear ? 
Because the old bus has seen better days, I suppose. 
Why were they better days ? 

For one thing, because you could get 
BP petrol for the asking. 

When will BP be back, Daddy ? 
That, my dear enquiring offspring, is 
what we'd all like to know ! 





™ ; 
\BP/ is the trade-mark of 





ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD., whose whole organisation is behind it. 
ST NSS SEE Te Se 
6 be od ne my €2 , 
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ef anyone’s cigarettes (even your own) is not a 
virtue. To the hasty tempered it may be a sedative, 
te the forlorn it may be a solace; it may make the 
werried carefree, it may make the careless care 
less; for the pessimist it may be a counsel of hope, 
for the optimist it may he the confirmation of 
a dream... But even if your cigarette be a 
SOBRANIE never defend it on grounds of morality 
or necessity. It is mere pleasure undiluted—and in 


these sad times that is surely warranty enough, 


%* *& *& Sobranie ‘Virginia’ ard 
made by the makers of Balkan 
Sebranie who have been making 
perfect cigarettes since cigarette 
smoking first began in this 
country over seventy years aga, 
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are not at all to be sneezed at. Those who prefer real-life murders 
will enjoy Edgar Lustgarten’s Defender’s Triumph, the account of 
four famous defences by Edward Clarke, Marshall Hall, Patrick 
Hastings and Norman Birkett. It is a great pity that Mr. Lust- 
garten’s style has become so flamboyantly journalese, and it is 
interesting that when writing about Sir Patrick Hastings, the least 
flamboyant of these counsel, Mr. Lustgarten’s prose seem to quiet 
down in sympathy. 

We Are For The Dark has noticeably a lovely title, and the six 
tales of horror it contains are written in unexceptionable prose and 
placed in settings of classic possibilities. Unfortunately, what doesn’t 
come off is horror. This reviewer gave it every chance, reading it at 
dead of night in an old house said to be haunted, but the flesh 
stayed uncrept, the hair lay flat. The stories are well worth reading 
as stories, but the horrific element is always too understressed to 
affect and almost too esoteric to be understood. 

Even in the Best Families, a Nero Wolfe story, is neither better 
nor worse than one might expect, and perfectly adequate for a 
long train-journey. Series 4 of The Queen's Awards contains sixteen 
stories, some by masters, some by beginners, nearly all worth scrutiny 
by connoisseurs ; Ellery Queen writes an interesting introduction. 
Finally, the Gollancz Detective Omnibus, containing full-length 
novels by Crispin, Innes and Sayers, is at six shillings quite as much 
of a bargain as the publisher claims, though in the volume sent to 
me some pages were, unhappily, inserted upside-down. 

EstHer Howarp. 


New Novels 
The Thousand Deaths of Mr. Small. By Gerald Kersh, (Heinemann, 


153. 
The Year of Sweet Hlusions. By Hans Carossa, Translated by Robert 
Kee, (Methuen. ros. 6d.) 
A Name for Myself. By Christopher Dilke, (Gollancz, 
Veronica. By Laura Pope, (Longmans, 9s. 6d.) 
Lamiel. By Stendhal, Translated with an introduction by T, W. Earp. 
(Turnstile Press, 9s. 6d.) 


STENDHAL, yes—though for me personally, if I dare say so, among 
all the indubitably great novelists only Stendhal offers what is 
essentially instruction rather than pleasure—but what is to be said 
of the other four novelists or novels in this list? Though Mr. 
Kersh is a writer of genuine enough talent and Herr Hans Carossa 
writes like a German-speaking archangel, all four are summer week- 
end reading, which one lays aside without great difficulty when 
there are borders to be trimmed or gooseberries to be picked. 
Ribald and loud-voiced, attitudinising and profane, Mr. Kersh rides 
a whirlwind of words with every appearance of enjoying himself 
hugely. I have always admired his fecund and grotesque energy 
even while feeling a little oppressed by it. He is more violently 
and garishly alive than ever in The Thousand Deaths of Mr. Small, 
more histrionic in phrase and vociferous in humour, and yet this 
is clearly a work written from a deeper level of experience, a more 
pervasive anxiety of spirit, than could be looked for in any of his 
previous books. Here he describes, quite evidently not from imagina- 


ros, 6d.) 











The Commerce of Nations 


j. B.. CONDLIFFE, author of New Zealand in the Making, 
traces the long and fascinating story of the ebb and flow of world 
trade from the caravans of the ancient world to the barter aeree- 
|| ments and currency blocks of to-day. 36s. net 


The Poetry and Career of Li Po 


ARTHUR WALEY, author of The Life and Times of Po Chu: I, 
tells the story of the poet’s life against the background of 
contemporary history. Ethical and Religious Classics of East and West. 
8s. 6d. net 


GRACE STUART, author of The Achievement of Personality, traces 
the awakening of consciousness, and its growth into conscience 
through the individual’s attempt to adjust himself to the community. 

15s, net 
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tion alone—the whole tone of the book, by turns oracular and 
confessional, is in the highest degree subjective—a Jewish milieu and 
family environment in London of a fearsome and hysterical vul- 
garity. Hate and despair fill the breast of Charles Small, whose 
father was born Israel Schmulowitz. The habit of introspection is, 
for him, a rage of feeling made up of loathing for his mother, 
contempt for his father, shame at what they have made of him, 
disgust at what he has made of himself. And yet the filial tie— 
the racial tie—holds, joining understanding in Charles Small to 
a sense of his own inescapable identity. All that is most grotesque 
in the novel, which descends to a triter level in annotating the 
success story of a Luciferian hunchback named Solly Schwartz, is 
curiously accented by dialogue that reproduces the idioms, the 
inversions of phrase and the very intonations of Yiddish, so that the 
comedy again and again carries cruel little overtones of mockery. 
It is, in many ways, an appalling picture, but no one, I think, can 
doubt Mr. Kersh’s resolute desire to be truthful. 

There are, one is tempted to say, no German novelists who are 
not subjective novelists. Certainly it is not simply because almost 
everything Hans Carossa has written is autobiography that he 
belongs to that depressed category ; what stamps him as a subjective 
writer is his habit of sentiment and philosophy, which are always 
projected from within and consequently formless. To read him for 
the first time is to receive an impression of fine-spun intellectual 
sensibility and meditative grace, for which the carefully modulated 
gravity of his style is an apt instrument. Something of that impres- 
sion always remains, but with continued reading he loses substance, 
the refinement of his observation becomes a little portentous and 
trivial, the excursions into metaphysics and poetry appear “ literary ” 
and aimless, It is all very well, in fact, to swear by Goethe and 
look for the universal in the particular: that requires a tougher and 
more precise mind than Herr Carossa’s. There is no indication 
when The Year of Sweet Illusions, which reads smoothly and well in 
translation, was written. It resumes the autobiographical story 
begun in Eine Kindheit and Verwandlungen einer Jugend, both 
published in the 1920s, and presents the narrator as a medical 
student at Munich University. The Bavarian idyll of poetry and 
friendship has its symbolica? attachments, of course, but draws little 
more from experience than a homesickness for what never was. 

A Name for Myself—no. This is a thin and I fear rather 
pretentious little novel about a novelist who uses another novelist’s 
notes for what the latter calls a “ life-novel,” of which he himself 
is the hero. There may be faint echoes here of Les Faux-Mon- 
nayeurs or of other and less subtle examples of the roman vécu, but 
unfortunately there does not appear to be a great deal besides. In 
these matters, as in so many more, Gide knew all the answers, 
whereas Mr. Dilke seéms to have abandoned ways and means of 
interesting the reader in setting out to learn them. 

With all the male tolerance in the world it is impossible to call 
Veronica anything but a woman's novel. It sketches a rather vague 
love affair between the avuncular and prudish Gerald and a beautiful 
and childlike eighteen-year-old in a North African setting. Gerald 
is the narrator, but too often thinks and feels like a woman. So 
unsubstantial a story would have gained in effect by a fuller and 
less lyrical evocation of scene. 

Lamiel, which I had not read, is Stendhal’s last novel, uncompleted 
and here and there unfinished in quality. Mr. Earp’s translation is 
apparently the first to be made in English. A dry, bare, desolatingly 
just work of fiction, with a foundling peasant girl translated into 
fashionable cocotte for heroine and the elective affinity of Julien 
Sorel. Here, at any rate, is the quintessence of masculinity in a 
novelist. R. D. CHARQUES. 


Other New Books 


By J. E. Meade. (Oxford University 


The Balance of Payments. 
Press. 303.) 

Mind, Life and Body. By Reginald O. Kapp. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 

The Making of a National Theatre. By Geoffrey Whitworth. 
(Faber. 248.) 

The Lives of the Saints. By Omer Englebert. (Thames and Hudson, 
253.) 

The Art of Graham Greene. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 

Royal Pavilion : A Study in the Romantic. 
(Bredon and Heginbothom, Brighton. 1s.) 

Daylight ina Dream, By E. M. Butler. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 


By Kenneth Allott and Miriam Farris, 


By Clifford Musgrave. 
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He’s doing the work of seven men — seven 


‘wheelers ’ who used to carry the bricks from moulding sheds to kiln. He—and the sturdy electric truck he 


drives—have cut man-hours spent on the job to one-sixth. Have ended wasteful delays. Have speeded 


production and lowered its cost. It’s happening 
in factories and works all over Britain, in light 
and heavy industry alike. Electric trucks, silent, 
speedy, fumeless, easy to drive and cheap to run, 
are taking over the jobs of handling, stacking, 
carrying, loading & unloading. Men and women 
are being freed for production work. Costs drop, 
where management turns to ‘ electrics ’: produc- 


tion figures rise ! 
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Fer mechanical handling at lowest cost 


ELECTRIC TRUCKS* POWERED BY 


Exidedronclad BATTERIES 


A PRODUCT OF 


CHLORIDE 


BATTERIES LIMITED 


EXINE WORKS + CLIFTON JUNCTION « NEAR MANCHESTER 
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The Oxford Companion to the Theatre. 


Edited by Phyllis Hartnoll, (Oxtord University 


Press. 36.) 


Tuts remarkable compilation is irresistible. 
Its bulky weight may at first seem somewhat 
forbidding—it is impossible, however, to 
read three pages of it without becoming 
absorbed. One begins by dipping at random, 
but soon finds it impossible to come upon 
any paragraph that does not fascinate, amuse 
and inform. One finds it difficult to imagine 
how the headings were chosen, for so much 
ground is covered that one’s brain reels to 
think how much else must have been sifted 
and rejected. Every possible aspect of the 
theatre is examined in turn, and to anyone 
interested in its history, construction, per- 
sonalities and superstitions there tg endless 
matter, both in fact and anecdote, and a 
mass of brilliantly presented information. 
Joun GIELGUD 


The Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia. Vol. lV. 


Communications. (Oxford University Press. 


308.) 

Ir has been truly said that speedy com- 
munications corrupt good manners, but only, 
surely, if these are taken for granted. If, on 
the contrary, the questioning mind seeks 
origins and causes, development and growth, 
bad manners may well be replaced by a 
reverent wonder. But since the questioning 
mind jn adults is all too sadly rare, how wise 
the provident parent who seeks to inculcate 
it in childhood, how fortunate the wealthy 
parent who can spare thirty shillings to do 
so on the subject of communications by 
purchasing volume four of the Oxford 
Junior Encyclopaedia. This admirable 
series has, if such a thing were possible, even 
improved on its earlier volumes. As before, 
the type-face is clear and sufficiently large, 
and the illustrations are even more varied 
and of absorbing interest. The subject- 
matter begins with aerobatics, and ranges 
through the Chinese language, heraldry, 
magazines and periodicals, the history of 
measurements—to choose at random. In- 
deed, if any single book could improve adult 
manners by opening a closed mind to an 
interest in causation, the Oxford Junior 
En yclopaedia, volume four, is it. M. L. 


The Growth of the English Novel. By 
Richard Church, (Methuen, — 5s.) 
Mr. RicHARD CuurcH has never belonged 
school, either as creative writer or 
it has been all the more important to 
hear his passionate, independent, enthu- 
siastic voice. He has now written an account 
of the English novel from Malory onwards, 
short enough to be read as though it were 
itself a novel, so thorough and scholarly 
that it should be most useful to schools: 
and, all through it, sounds the characteristic 
note of Mr. Church’s criticism. That is, that 
the novel is in essence an aspect of poetry, 
and that the greatest novels are those in 
which the poetic impulse is strongest. If 
one’s definition of poetry is stretched wide 
enough to include, say, Arnold Bennett, 
Dostoevsky, Fielding, then Mr. Church’s 
insistence can only do good. But once or 


to a 
critic ; 


twice he appears to over-value novels 
because of their /yrical moments ; the over- 
—_— ~ — —— 
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Notices 


valuation of lyric art (in its technical sense) 
has been one of the most insidious tempta- 
tions of much modern criticism. In detailed 
judgement, however, Mr. Church is usually 
both uninfluenced by fashion and penetrat- 
ingly sure. He is excellent on Dickens ; his 
contrast of George Eliot and Trollope is one 
of the best short comments on either writer ; 
he has the ability to see Henry James, Scott, 
Emily Bronté, with eyes as fresh as though 
nothing had been written on them before. 
He includes references, some very enlighten- 
ing, to a number of contemporaries. As a 
whole, the book is a model of detached 
history and personal criticism. -. 


Everyman’s Dictionary of Quotations and 
Proverbs. Compiled by D. C. Browning, 
(Dent. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts book replaces two pre-war Everyman 
volumes, but is an entirely fresh compilation. 
Perhaps its most useful section is one con- 
taining nearly four thousand proverbs. 
Under this head there is little to be added ; 
only a slow dropping out of circulation of 
Sayings that belong to the language's 
vigorous youth. The Bible and Shakespeare 
continue to supply the bulk of our most 
quoted phrases, and, if we are to trust this 
volume, we would seem to be drawing on 
contemporary poets for lines to replace now 
forgotten tags from such old favourites as 
Pilgrim’s Progress. T. S. Eliot is cited seven 
times, and Groucho Marx not at all. Yet, 
“ Whatever you say I'm against it,” and “If 
you marry me I'll never look at another 
horse,” have surely the habit of tripping off 
more tongues than: 

“ Wearily as one would turn to nod 
goodbye to Rochefoucauld, 

If the street were time and he at 
the end of the street.” 
Mr. Browning draws on the New Yorker 
school, on Ogden Nash and Dorothy Parker. 
but one looks in vain for anything under the 
heading: Handley, Thomas. Nevertheless, 
it is probable that, even when their merély 
transitory contribution is winnowed away, 
wireless comedians provide us with more 
quotable phrases than men of letters. Let 
these remarks, however, not be interpreted 
as Strictures on this excellent and useful 

book. a ad 
The Year is 1851. By Patrick Howarth, 

(Collins. 18s.) 

Palace of Industry, 18651. By C. R. Fay. 


(Cambridge University Press. 15.) 


Tue authors of these books were a little 
unfortunate in that they appeared rather 
late on the centenary scene, but they are 
books of merit that deserve not to be over. 
looked. Mr. Howarth has written a useful 
historical and social survey of the period, 
culminating in a short account of the Great 
Exhibition itself. Dr. Fay has confined 
himself to a straightforward description of 
the exhibition, which he has considered 
especially in its economic aspect. In tone, 
Mr. Howarth’s is the more popular book, 
Dr. Fay’s the more scholarly. Both are 
lavishly illustrated, and the volume from 
Cambridge, as might be expected, is an out- 
standing piece of production. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


TREASURY REJECTS BONUS ISSUE 





THe twenty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Imperial Cnemical Industrics Limited, was neld 
on June [4th in London. 

Mr. J. Rogers, O.B.E., 
for the first time in 20 years their annual general 
meeting was being held witheut Lord McGowan 
in the chair. The board had paid tribute in 
their annual report to the outstanding services 
which he had rendered to the company and to 
British industry throughout a long and distia- 
guished business career dating back to 1889. His 
resignation was a sad loss to the company and 
his colleagues. He (the chairman) had been 
associated with him for over 50 years and could 
not speak too highly of his personal qualities 
and leadership which had brought him to the 
front rank of industrial leaders throughout the 
world, He had accepted the board's offer to 
become the company’s Honorary President 
He would like to thank Lord McGowan for alt 
that he had done for this great company and 
he trusted that for many years to come fe 
‘would enjoy good health and happiness in fis 
retirement. 


the chairman, said that 


RECORD TURNOVER 

Continuing, he said: —The turnover for 1950 
was a record. Consolidated sales at £220,000,000 
were more than 20 per cent. higher than those ia 
1949. Although part of the increase is due to 
increased prices, | am pleased to say that the 
greater part is attributable to an increase in the 
physical volume of our business. Exports were 
25 per cent. more than in 1949, and were 
running at the rate of about £1,000,000 a week 
during 1950. 

The revaluation of assets has resulted in a 
very big increase in the capital reserves shown 
in the the balance sheet. These reserves at 
December 3ist, 1950 amounted to £118,000,000 
against £17,000,000 a year before. Since we are 
firmly convinced that realistic figures for assets 
should be matched by realistic figures for capital, 
it was the intention of your directors to 
capitalise a substantial part of these reserves and 
fo maké an isste to stockholders of shares 
credited as fully paid which would have brought 
the figires for issued capital more into line 
with reality. An application was accordingly 


made to the Capital Issues Committee for the - 


issue of such shares under a comprehensive 
scheme. We have been notified, however, that 
His Majesty's Treasury is not prepared to give 
consent to this comprehensive scheme. - No 
reason was given for the refusal. 


PROSPECTS 


Our prospects for 1951 are bright but each 
year brings its own special problems, and the 
réle of prophet is a dangerous and thankless 
one. I will not assume it today. I can, however, 
say that the results for the first quarter of 1951 
are encouraging. Turnover for that quarter was 
20 per cent. higher than that in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1950. 

We are all in sympathy with any steps taken 
to prevent the avoidance by taxpayers of burdens 
placed fairly upon them, but the legal avoidance 
clauses contained in the Finance Bill go much 
beyond that. In their present form they appear 
to cover normal transactions entered into in the 
ordinary course of business and will seriously 
hamper the development of the overseas trade 
of the country. It is to be hoped that the 
method finally adopted for the prevention of 
tax evasion will not interfere so seriously with 
legitimate trading transactions. 


The report was adopted 
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BUKIT PANJONG LIMITED 
SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN PROFITS 


Tue thirty-first annua' general meeting of Bukit 
Panjong Limited was held on June 19th in 
London, Mr. D. F. Topham (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement:— The profit for the year shows a 
substantial increase on that for 1949, despite the 
lower crop harvested, the average net price 
secured showing an increase of some 84d. per Ib. 
Against this higher return must be set off the 
continuing rise in cost »f production, and there 
seems [ttle grounds for hoping that the peak 
has yet been reached. 

The fall of crop was anticipated in my last 
year’s statement, partly because of the loss re- 
sulting from the cutting out of old areas for 
replanting and partly because 1950 proved 
generally to be a poor cropping year. Weather 
conditions were consistently adverse while the 
“ flush ” yields from old seedling rubber, due to 
rest during the Japanese occuy ition, have finally 
disappeared. 

The higher profits accruing permitted the pay- 
ment of an interim dividend of 24 per cent. and 
a final of 8 1/3rd per cent. is now recommended, 
making a total distribution for the year of 10 
5/6ths per cent. 

A further area of 100 acres was replanted, 
but as already advised it is intended to reduce 
the programme by one-half for the next few 
years. It is satisfactory to record that our 
property is in first-class condition. 

Colonel Gardne: has continued to represent 
this company’s interests on the board of the Ulu 
Yam Rubber Company. Limited. Steady progress 
has been made and a first dividend of 5 per cent. 
less tax has recently been paid 

The report was adopted. 


UNITED NEWSPAPERS’ - 
MR. H. C. DRAYTON’S ADDRESS 


THE thirty-second annual ordinary general meet- 
ing of United Newspapers Limited was held on 
June 14th in London. 

Mr. H. C. Drayton. the chairman. in the 
course of his speech, said: The gross profit of 
the group for the year ended December 3lst, 
1950, was £551,000. After deducting deprecia- 
tion and directors’ fees the amount remaining 
was £470,000. Of that the proportion attribut- 
able to the shareholders of United Newspapers 
was £364.600. If you endorse the directors’ 
recommendation of the final dividend on the 
ordinary shares, making 20 per cent. for the 
ear, there will be ‘eft an amount to carry 
orward of undistributed profits in both the 
subsidiary companies and in this company 
of £154,000, 

As you have probably heard all newspapers 
have had to increase their price, and we along 
with them have increased our dailies from 14d. 
to 2d. We have now reached-the position 
where any increased costs such as wages or 
materials are going to be directly related to the 
price of our newspapers. 

We shall be hit in this company by the 
incidence of the new 50 per cent. profits tax. 
In Provincial Newspapers we have to pay the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 50 per cent. extra. 
In other words, these preference shares are 
costing us 104 per cent. No one minds pay- 
ing taxes if you think you are getting value 
for them but today we are burdened by 
too many bureaucrats, There is no doubt 
about it—there are too many Civil Servants 
today. I think the figure is something over 
600,000. It may be if they could be reduced 
by something like 150-200,000 people it would 
help solve our shortage of manpower about 
which we hear so much today, as they would 
be released for productive work. 

I think that for the current year the profit 
figure should be greater. The report was adopted. 
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HARLAND AND WOLFF, LIMITED 





IMPORTANCE OF STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 





LARGEST OUTPUT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 





SIR FREDERICK E. REBBECK ON THE SUBSTANTIAL ORDER BOOK 





THE sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Harland and Wolff, Limited, was held on June 
14th at the registered Offices of. the Company, 
Queen’s Island, Belfast. 

Sir Frederick E. Rebbeck, D.Sc., D.L., 
chairman and managing director, presided. 

The secretary (Mr. F. V. Spark, A.C.A.) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 

The chairman said: As the statement of 
accounts and the directors’ report have already 
been in your hands for some time, | propose, 
with your permission, to take them as read. 
(Agreed.) 

As you will see from the figures before you 
the consolidated profit on trading for the year 
is approximately the same as for the previous 
year but as the amount brought to credit in 
respect of settlement on contracts completed in 
previous years is about £175,000 higher, the net 
profit after taxation is £98,554 higher at 
£778,015. 

During the year considerable progress has 
been made in connection with the settlement 
of our liabilities for taxation and it has been 
found possible for the group to release a sum 
of £808,920 which had been provided in 
previous years. 

Since the introduction of initial allowances 
the company’s liability to taxation has been 
reduced by about £223,140 to the end of 
December, 1950, but as this is only a temporary 
benefit which has to be paid for in due course 
it has been considered advisable to set aside 
this sum until it will be required to offset the 
increased taxation which in time will fall to be 
paid. 

In continuation of the policy followed in re- 
cent years, and to implement an undertaking 
given to the older employees at the commence- 
ment of the Staff Pension Scheme in 1943, we 
have set aside the sum of £108,926. practically 
the whole of which was tu augment the 
pensions o{ a number of senior executives other 
than directors. 


PRUDENT FINANCIAL POLICY 


With the rise in prices that has taken place 
over recent years and is likely to continue, it is 
of vital importance to maintain a strong financial 
position and be able to finance the increasing 
business of the company. It has, therefore, 
been considered wise to retain as large a pro- 
portion of the profits as possible and, after 
making the same dividend payment on the 
ordinary shares that we have made for several 
years past, the remainder of the profits have 
been retained in the business. 

Once again the output from the company’s 

works was the largest in the United Kingdom, 
sixteen vessels being launched last year with a 
total gross tonnage of over 158,000. The 
vessels launched comprise a passenger and cargo 
vessel, a refrigerated cargo vessel, a whale 
factory ship and several oil tankers. 

This is the eleventh successive year in which 
the vessels launched from the company’s yards 
have exceeded 100,000 gross tons. 


SUBSTANTIAL CONTRACTS SECURED 


As stated in the report of the directors, orders 
were very scarce in the early part of 1950, but 
later in the year the position changed, ship- 
Owners were placing orders much more freely 


and your company has secured further 
substantial contracts. 

Many orders have been received for pro- 
pelling engines to be installed in hulls building 
by other ship-builders, and also for engines for 
land installations both at home and abroad. In 
addition orders have been received for com- 
pressor sets which we are building under licence 
from the Cooper Bessemer Corporation of 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, U.S.A., while at our 
Scotstoun Works we are continuing in associa- 
tion with The English Electric Company with a 
large programme of work in connection with 
the supply of water turbines for the Scottish 
Hydro-Electric Scheme and other schemes of a 
similar nature which are being carried out 
abroad. 

Our Electrical Manufacturing Division is 
booked to capacity with work both for our own 
ships and for other outside contracts. 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION DIVISION FULLY 
OCCUPIED 


The Steel Construction Division has again 
been fully occupied during the year and there 
is every prospect that it will continue to be fully 
employed for a considerable time to come. It 
is hoped that the position with regard to steel 
supplies, to which I will refer presently, will not 
unduly curtail our activities in that division. 

The reconditioning of large passenger liners 
which was necessitated by their War Service has 
now been completed and in consequence our 
repair works at Liverpool, London, and 
Southampton were not as fully employed as in 
1949 ; nevertheless they have carried out a con- 
siderable volume of work. 

In addition to Naval new construction the 
work now in hand covers a large programme of 
merchant shipbuilding comprising large pas- 
senger vessels, cargo vessels, a cross-channel 
vessel and tankers for both British and foreign 
owners including some of the largest tankers on 
order in the United Kingdom. The construction 
of these vessels will keep the shipyards and 
engineering shops fully employed for some time 
to come. 

The company’s property and plant have been 
well maintained during the year 


MATERIAL SUPPLIES 


A year ago it was possible to record that the 
supply position of essential materials used in 
shipbuilding was helping to expedite the con- 
struction of ships but the position has now 
changed and for various reasons it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain deliveries at the 
appropriate times of certain essential materials. 
[he most important ox all these essential 
materials is steel and, as recently announced in 
the Press. owing to shortages of scrap and iron 
ore shipbuilders fear they may not be able to 
count on obtaining their full steel requirements. 

On behalf of the board it gives me great 
pleasure to thank the employees of the company 
for the service they hav. rendered during the 
ear, 
‘ The report and accounts were adopted, the 
proposed dividend was approved, the retiring 
directors Mr. H. R. Humphreys, Mr. N. 
McCallurn. Mr. C. C_ Pounder, Mr. John 
Morrison, Mr. F. V. Spark and Dr. Denis 
Rebbeck were re-elected, and Messrs. Price 
Waterhouse & Company were reappointed 
auditors and their remuneration was fixed. 

The meeting terminated with a unanimous 
vote of thanks to the chair. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Nor only the stockholders in Anglo-Iranian 
Oil but investors as a whole are, for the time 
being, “in a Persian market.” It is now 
the news from Teheran that matters most in 
swaying Stock Exchange prices and, for the 
moment, the news does not look good. For 
the first time for several weeks there has 
been a tendency for profit-taking to out- 
weight fresh buying of industrial ordinary 
shares and quotations have slipped back. 
That, of course, is an incomplete and in a 
sense superficial explanation of this week's 
setback. To get perspective one needs to 
keep in mind the substantial advance in 
industrial equity quotations which has taken 
place since Budget Day. The-average level 
is still very close to the peak reached in 
January, 1947, and it is normal that after 
such a rapid rise—especially with so much 
good dividend news behind it and no longer 
in front of it—the market should begin to 
pause for consolidation. 


Recovery Ahead ? 


The really important question is whether 
this marks the beginning of the end of the 
upward movement. I doubt that, although 
I must add that I look for a more gradual 
and selective improvement in prices when 
buying is resumed. For one thing prices of 
leading industrials are already fairly well 
adjusted to a high level of earnings and divi- 
dends. For another, commodity prices have 
almost certainly passed their peak; and, 
finally, the downward drift of gilt-edged 
prices is pulling down other prices through 
the process of yield adjustment. Gold 
shares? A disappointing market, but they 
will stage a recovery as soon as it appears 
that inflation is being held in check. For 
the long-term speculative buyer Stilfontein 
around 26s. should be worth picking up on 
a dull day. 


Unilever Capital Needs 


My hint last week that Lever Bros. and 
Unilever Limited, the English side of the 
soap and margarine combine, might be in 
the market before long for more capital is 
justified by the board's remarks in the 1959 
accounts. Higher prices, it seems, are result- 
ing in a quicker absorption into this expand- 
ing business of the £10,000,000 of new money 
raised on debenture stock last year. The 
upshot is that the company will almost cer- 
tainly need more money, in the shape of 
permanent capital, for carrying large stocks 
and fulfilling a considerable capital pro- 
gramme. Will Sir Geoffrey Heyworth and 
his co-directors resort once again to an issue 
of debenture stock Everything will depend 
on the state of financial markets when the 
new financing operation is launched, but I 
think one may that if conditions 
remain more or less as at present there Will 
be a“ ordinary shares to the 
ordinary This prospect may 
hold down the price of the existing shares in 
the market close to the current level of 
54s. 6d. but for the long-term investor this 
should prove a satisfactory basis for a pur- 
chase. On the 13} per cent. dividend, which 
is well covered, the vield is now nearly 5 per 
cent The full accounts emphasise the 
strength of the company and 
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the alert management which guides the 
fortunes of the group. One point worth 
noting is that the American end of the busi- 
ness has now got over its troubles and is 
again earning good profits 


1.C.l. Bonus Banned 


It is hard to keep pace with the mental 
processes of the Capital Issues Committee. 
After having shown distinct signs of grace 
in sanctioning a long series of capital bonus 
proposals since the Budget this august body 
has suddenly clamped down on what, at 
least on the surface, appears a reasonable 
bonus scheme put up by Imperial Chemical 
Industries. At the L.C.I. annual meeting Mr. 
John Rogers, Lord McGowan’s successor in 
the chair, disclosed that the board had put 
forward proposals to capitalise a substantial 
part of the group’s capital reserves with a 
view to bringing the issued capital more 
closely into line with current financial 
realities. It will be recalled that in its 
December 3st, 1950, balance sheet LC.I. re- 
valued its assets with a result that reserves 
were increased from  £17,000,000_ to 
£118,000,000. It is hard to see why the com- 
pany should not be allowed to translate 
this writing up into new ordinary shares by 
means of a scrip bonus scheme but 
apparently the amounts involved have been 
too large for the C.LC. to swallow. Or is it 
that, in its wisdom, the C.LC. has judged 
that this would amount to a distribution of 
capital appreciation likely to lead to spending 
out of capital? It all comes to what the 
C.1.C. considers to be “true” reserves. In 
raising these points I have paid the Treasury 
the compliment of assuming that in banning 
the I.C.l. bonus plan purely political 
influences have not been allowed to come in. 
I fear, however, that the City is probably 
right in thinking that this particular decision 
has been dictated by political rather than 
purely financial considerations. This sus- 
picion is heightened by the wording of the 
Imperial Chemical chairman's statement. He 
was careful to point out that whereas the 
application was made to the C.LC. the 
refusal—without any explanation—came 
from the Treasury. 


Krubong Rubber Position 


A fortnight ago I outlined the merits of 
the 2s. shares of Krubong (Malacca) Rubber. 
The shares were then quoted around 2s. 6d. 
and I suggested that they should be worth 
buying for their break-up attractions. The 
company was in process of selling one of its 
estates for £20,720 and was negotiating to 
dispose of another property of 452 acres on 
the basis of £50 an acre. That pointed to the 
probability of a total of about £45,000, 
allowing for the company’s net liquid assets, 
or about 3s. a share. Now comes the news 
that the board have accepted an offer for 
this second property of £38,000 which, of 
course, is substantially more than was sug- 
gested in the earlier announcement. The 
prospect is therefore that the total amount 
available may be as much as £60,000 or 4s. 
a share. Those who bought around 2s. 6d. 
may feel that the quick profit now within 
their reach—the market-price is now up to 
3s. 6d.—is too tempting to resist. I would 
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not dissuade them from selling one-half of 
their shares. But for the patient holder who 
does not mind the risk of slip twixt cup and 
lip the shares still look worth holding for the 
ultimate cash pay-out 


King’s Motors (Oxford) 

Another share whose merits have bee, 
emphasised several times in these notes which 
is turning out well is King’s Motor 
(Oxford). The 2s. ordinaries, quoted unde; 
13s. last autumn, are up to IS5s. on the 
strength of excellent earnings. Profits have 
jumped from £123,400 to £200,300 and the 
dividend is up from 70 per cent. to 80 pe 
cent. On top of that the board is proposing 
a 1 for 2 scrip bonus. This is a progressive 
company specialising in the sale of moto; 
cycles and is steadily building up a strong 
financial position. I stil! feel that there js 
plenty of scope for expansion—and fo, 
increased dividends. On an ex-bonus basis 
the shares should stand around 10s., when 
they should be worth putting away. The divi- 
dend yield is now over 11 per cent. which 
seems to me to make generous allowance fo 
the risks of this class of business 


SHORTER NOTICES— continued 


The Annual 
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Tuts invaluable work of reference continues 
to show that the writing of contemporary 
history can be made both accurate and read- 
able. Its format is that to which we have 
become accustomed in the past four years, 
and most of the contributors are the same 
Fifty years hence the year with which this 


volume deals—1950—will be — certain 
remembered for at least two events, one of 
national and one of international impor- 


tance: the general election, and the begin- 
ning of the war in Korea. It is this latter 
event which dominates the international 
scene for the second half of the year, and 
which, by its implications, justifies the title 
which is given here to the final chapter in 
the history of the United Kingdom for the 
year—* The Darkening Way.” 

Saints and Parachutes. By John Miller, G.C., 

(Constable. 12s. 6d.) 

ADOPTING an original and not very success- 
ful method, Lt.-Commander Miller, who 
served through most of the war in the 
Admiralty mine-disposal service and gained 
the George Cross for achievements which 
demanded cold courage of the highest 
order, devotes alternate chapters to this form 
of almost terrifying activity and to the 
development of his religious convictions, 
over a much longer period, a process which 
has carried him in the end into the bosom 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The adven- 
tures with mines are thrilling; the religious 
explorations and discoveries have an interest 
of a different kind. But there is no associa- 
tion between the two and the author achieves 
nothing by the method he has chosen excep 
a constant interruption of both his narra- 
tives, more on the whole to be regretted in 
the matter of the mines than in the matter 
of the soul. In regard to the latter the only 


mention of his final decision is a passing 
observation—“ when I later became a 
Roman Catholic,” with no _ indication 


whether the decision was permanently satis- 
fying or not. An undeniably interesting, but 
unnecessarily unsatisfactory, book 








